



































THE AMERICAN Federation of 
Labor has raised its sights in its 
nationwide organizing drive. The new 
goal is 6,000,000 members by the end of 
the current year. This mark was set 
after George Meany reported to the 
Executive Council, at last month’s 
meeting in the nation’s capital, that 
the A. F. of L. had 5,441,592 dues-paid 
members as of April 30. This is the 
highest membership figure ever 
reached in the entire history of the 
A. F. of L. It represents a gain of 
615,000 members since January 1 and 
of 872,000 since last August 30, when 
the Federation’s last fiscal year closed. 


THAT PORTION of the American 
labor movement known as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor sincerely wants 
unity—full, genuine unity—between the 
A. F. of L. and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. The A. F. of L. 
believes the workers of the nation are 
sick and tired of the spectacle of labor 
divided. The A. F. of L. appreciates 
that there are problems connected with 
merger of the two organizations that 
are knotty problems, but they can be 
untied with celerity if both sides want 
to untie them. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor wants to untie them. 
Once again, through the Executive 
Council, it has asked the C.I.O. to re- 
sume peace negotiations. A united 
labor movement can act more effec- 
tively to help America win the war. 
Our country demands action. Action 
now. How about it, C.I.O.? 


LEON HENDERSON contributes a 
most interesting article to this issue of 
the Feperationist (Page 18). Mr. 
Henderson voices the opinion that “only 
in the case of substandard wages and 
in the case of obvious inequities should 
wages be permitted to move upward.” 


HIGHLIGHTS 


He adds: “I thoroughly agree that low 
wage groups must be raised to a point 
which will permit efficient work and a 
decent life.” Mr. Henderson doesn’t 
cite figures. We hope he has the same 
thing in mind that we have when he 
speaks of “substandard” wages. 


VERY PERTINENT to the discus- 
sion is the latest edition of Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, which points out that 
it takes at least $44 a week to give a 
family of five a “health and decency” 
standard of living. “Today,” says the 
Survey, “only those industries working 
five or more hours overtime reach the 
health and decency standard for their 
average wage, with the single exception 
of automobiles. In general, only 
skilled workers can earn this standard 
without working more than forty hours 
a week. The Labor Department re- 
ports wages in 111 industries, and of 
these only sixty-six have an average 
wage above the bare subsistence level.” 
The Survey refutes newspaper stories 
that workers have made huge gains 
since prewar days, pointing out that 
“the average wage increase in the 
United States since August, 1939, when 
adjusted for living costs, has added less 
than seven cents an hour to the 
worker’s prewar pay.” Popcorn! 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT’S first 
motion picture showing the interde- 
pendence of Army and labor has been 
completed and will shortly be available 
for showing at union meetings and 
other labor assemblies throughout 
America. The film, a grand job, may 
be obtained by officers of local unions 
and of city central bodies by writing 
to the War Department’s Public Rela- 
tions Branch, Industrial Section. The 
address is Room 3704, Munitions 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Hitler Is Doomed 


When Hitler put this war on wheels 
he ran it straight down our alley. 
When he hitched his chariot to an 
internal combustion engine he opened 
up a new battle- 
front—a front that 
we know well. It’s 
called Detroit. 
When Hitler took 
this war into the 
skies he rose into 
our own element. 
We're meeting him 
there already. From 
Brest to Berlin he 
feels our strength, and as the days of 
summer lengthen he'll feel it again 
and yet again, without respite. 

When Hitler brought civilian popu- 
lations into the war as innocent vic- 
tims, he unthinkingly brought in the 
German people. He had shouted his 
way into their confidence; he had at- 
tacked other peoples ruthlessly and 
with evil cruelty and had tried to jus- 
tify his wickedness by saying that such 
a fate could never be visited on his 
own race of supermen. 

And now that the German people 
are beginning to feel our wrath, and 
as a thousand of their cities and towns 
soon will feel it, they will know that 
Hitler’s promises are written in water. 
And Hitler will meet a new enemy— 
his own people. 

How long we must persevere before 
these things happen we do not know. 
We do know that by skillful planning 
and courageous action we can speed 
the day. If we work and fight together, 
with singleness of purpose, and if we 
strive alone, each in his own job, to 
make each hour and each individual 
minute count, we'll assure victory. 

Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell. 
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Labor never has failed the Army or 


_ the nation. May God bless you all 
for your splendid patriotism. 


MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR FROM 
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SEAFARERS AP WAR 


ge ORE is needed to make steel. 
Steel is needed to make guns... . 
One early January morning in 1942 
the American freighter Venore was 
steaming off the Carolina coast loaded 
to the gunwales with ore for war pro- 
duction. 

It was still dark, but in the east the 
sky was beginning to gray in the misty 
beginnings of a winter dawn. The 
skipper pacing the low-slung bridge 
knew that the sun already stood high 
over Europe; that there was the crash 
of battle over the snowbound Rus- 
sian plains and on the sandswept coast 
of North Africa. 

To the west the night still lay heavily 
over the sea and over the American 
coast beyond. Ahead, off the port 
bow, a lightship blinked faintly and 
regularly. The Venore was checking 
the location of the lightship and was 
taking new bearings. As the heavily 
loaded freighter approached, the light- 
ship blinked a code message to come 
closer. The course was altered in re- 
sponse to the message from the friendly 
beam. 


When the Venore came slowly 
within close range of the lightship, 
two torpedoes crashed into her port 


side. As the wounded ship heaved 
and listed, the submarine, which mas- 
queraded as a lightship, shelled her 
from a deck gun. 

In a moment an SOS was flashed by 
the Venore’s radio operator. It added: 
“Two crashes so far. Will keep in- 
formed. Think sinking soon.” 

Two minutes later a second message 
crackled out: “Torpedoed twice. Ship 
still afleat. Listing badly. Request 


assistance immediately.” Thirty-five 
minutes later the last message came: 
“Cannot stay afloat much longer.” 

And then the radio was silent; the 
radio operator went down with the 
ship. 

Able-bodied seaman Allen Horton 
was on watch in the crow’s nest when 
the Venore came upon the treacherous 
submarine. 

“Those Boches fooled us com- 
pletely,” he related later at the Sea- 
farers International Union headquar- 
ters. “The light blinked like one from 
the lightship. She told us in code to 
come over near her. We started to- 
ward her, still thinking she was a light- 
ship. Then a torpedo hit us in the 
bow. It didn’t do much damage, but 
we were called to our stations. 

“All during that time the submarine 
signaled with her lights as if she were 
a buoy. When the second torpedo 
struck us, we were ready for it—as 
you can be ready for such a thing.” 

The crew succeeded in launching 
several lifeboats. Two were swamped 
in the heavy swell. The boats were 
overloaded. Most of the casualties 
were from the swamped lifeboats. 

Even the men who succeeded in 
getting away in lifeboats were not out 
of danger. They knew that the sub- 
marine was lurking around, waiting for 
the first sign of life. 

For hours the men lay in the bot- 
tom of their boats before they could 
safely raise their heads without being 
machine-gunned. The survivors were 
in the lifeboats for thirty-eight hours. 
Several ships passed, but none of them 
sighted the boats. . . 


The City of Atlanta was steaming 
northbound, just rounding Hatteras 
at about 2 A. M., when it received the 
first torpedo. There was no warning. 
The first the crew knew of the enemy 
attack was the violent explosion. It 
all but tore the Atlanta out of the 
water. The torpedo must have hit 
the boilers, blowing them up. 

Immediately after launching the tor- 
pedo, the submarine came to the sur- 
face and began to shell the ship. The 
City of Atlanta went down in seven 
minutes. Thirty-nine men, all mem- 
bers of the Seafarers International 
Union, went down with her. Only 
three men escaped with their lives. 

One of the survivors was Robert 
Fennell, Jr., an oiler. Fennell was in 
his bunk when the ship was torpedoed. 
One shell went directly through his 
room. He told his story from a hos- 
pital cot in St. Mary’s Hospital at 
Hoboken. 

“A lot of things ran through my 
head when I was trying to get off the 
sinking ship. I kept wondering if this 
was the end and if I would ever see 
my wife again. I kept cussing under 
my breath at the damned submarine. 

“The whole side of my room was 
gone and I was looking at water. I 
started up the passageway and felt my 
right foot buckle. I pulled up my 
trousers and saw just one bloody mass. 

“I tried to go on up the passage- 
way and suddenly remembered my 
wife’s picture hanging on the wall. I 
crawled back down to get it. It wasn’t 
on the wall. I looked around and 
found it had been thrown on the bunk 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Again We Propose Labor Unity 


AKING the initiative in a dra- 

matic move to unify the ranks of 
organized labor and mobilize full sup- 
port of the nation’s war effort, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
again invited the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations to reopen labor 
pedte negotiations. 

Announcement of the Federation’s 
action came at the conclusion of 
the spring meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, during which 
the entire course of labor events 
since America entered the war 
was reviewed and assayed. The 
meeting was held at the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Build- 
ing in the nation’s capital. 

In accordance with the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s instructions, 
President William Green wrote 
to Philip Murray of the C.I.O., 
urging that committees repre- 
senting both organizations meet 
as soon as possible to determine 
a fair settlement of basic contro- 
versies and to draft a merger 
plan which would bring about a 
united labor movement in this 
country. 

Mr. Green emphasized at a 
press conference that the peace 
proposal made by the American 
Federation of Labor was moti- 
vated by two outstanding con- 
siderations : 

(1) That a united labor 
movement could act more effec- 
tively to help America win the 


war. Left to right: Vice-Presidents Knight, Flore, 
Brown and Birthright, and Secretary Meany 


(2) That instead of labor's 
wasting its strength in organiza- 
tional rivalry and jurisdictional strife 
a united labor movement could con- 
centrate its energies on improving the 
economic, social and political interests 
of the workers of this country. 

The Federation’s peace proposal was 
greeted with warm approval through- 
out the nation, but when newspaper- 
men queried Mr. Murray about it they 
ran into a blank. No official comment 
was forthcoming from the C. I. O. 
Officials indicated that the matter 
would be submitted to the coming meet- 
ing of the C. I. O.’s Executive Board. 

The Federation’s peace committee, 
consisting of Vice-Presidents Daniel 
J. Tobin, Harry C. Bates and William 
L. Hutcheson, stands ready to start 
negotiations with the C. I. O. whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, 
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Before extending its labor peace bid, 
the Executive Council took action on 
several fronts to assure utmost par- 
ticipation by American workers in the 
war production drive. 

President Green started the ball 


rolling by submitting to the Council 
a report on the war production drive, 
obtained from government sources, 





which showed amazing increases in the 
output of planes, ships, guns, tanks 
and ammunition since December 7. 

America is now turning out two 
heavy bombers for each one produced 
before Pearl Harbor, has tripled tank 
production, stepped up shipbuilding to 
an astonishing degree and achieved 
staggering increases in munitions pro- 
duction, Mr. Green disclosed. He 
added : 

“America is now truly the greatest 
arsenal in the world. The production 
figures I have received from all parts 
of the country are astounding. The 
government is understandably cautious 
about releasing this information, but I 
can assure you that it offers no aid or 
comfort to our enemies. On the con- 
trary, our present production, plus 


even greater expansion already in 
sight, adds up to the doom of the Axis 
powers. 

“All Americans can take pride in 
the tremendous job labor, industry and 
the government have done in so short 
atime. And the best part of it is that 
this is just a start. By the time our 
production facilities are fully mobil- 
ized, we will be outproducing 
our enemies by a wide margin 
and victory will be assured. 

“IT cannot emphasize too 
strongly that America’s vast 
progress on the production 
front would have been impos- 
sible without the loyal and de- 
voted service being rendered 
day in and day out by millions 
of American workers. Their 
production achievements and 
their spirit are unmatched any- 
where in the world.” 

After receiving this encour- 
aging report, the Executive 
Council investigated the results 
of labor’s no-strike policy and 
found them even more cheering. 

“The members of the Amer- 
ican Federation have responded 
to the nation’s war emergency 
in an inspiring way,” declared 
the Council. “Never before in 
the history of our country has 
such a fine record of steady, un- 
interrupted and highly accel- 
erated production been achieved 
by. labor. 

“Shortly after Pearl Harbor 
the Executive Council an- 
nounced a strict no-strike policy 
for the guidance of affiliated 
unions. Since that time there has 
not been a single strike or stoppage 
of work authorized or condoned by any 
union affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

“That is a record of which the en- 
tire nation can well be proud. Our 
trade unions have measured up to their 
responsibilities like an irresistible, well- 
disciplined army. 

“In the relatively few unauthorized 
stoppages that have occurred, the un- 
ions themselves have taken the initia- 
tive in persuading the workers to go 
back to the job at once and submit 
their grievances to mediation, concilia- 
tion or settlement by established gov- 
ernment agencies. 

“The record made is all the more 
remarkable when we consider that it 
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was accomplished during a period of 
unprecedented industrial expansion 
and skyrocketing living costs. The 
men and women of labor are faithfully 
performing their tasks under heavy 
strains, under severe conditions and, 
in many cases, despite oppressive griev- 
ances. They are giving America the 
kind of service that cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of money, the kind of 
voluntary sacrifice that cannot be ob- 
tained by compulsion. Their patriot- 
ism is expressed not in words, but in 
hard work. 

“The Executive Council declares 
that the record made by American 
Federation of Labor unions and their 
members since the war has far 
surpassed its most optimistic 
expectations. We pledge our- 
selves not only to maintain this 
record for the duration but to 
exceed it by every means within 
the power of the trade union 
movement.” 

Turning its attention next to 
the legislative war against labor 
which has marked this session 
of Congress, the Executive 
Council emphasized that not a 
single one of the vicious anti- 
labor proposals thus far pro- 
posed has been enacted into law. 

The Council commended 
President Green and the A. F. 
of L. Legislative Committee for 
“their tireless and successful ef- 
forts to prevent the enactment 
of legislation which would have 
deprived American workers of 
their freedom and would have 
hampered the efforts of trade 
unions to assist in the nation’s 
war effort.” 

High-pressure propaganda 
campaigns intended to mislead 
the public and intimidate mem- 
bers of Congress were initiated 
and supported by “individuals 
and groups consistently opposed 
to labor” in an attempt to put this 
noxious legislation across, the Council 
noted. Denouncing the despicable 
methods used to arouse public hys- 
teria against labor, the Council main- 
tained that America will win this war 
because “American workers, aiong with 
other American citizens, are doing their 
very best for victory.” 

“Under the circumstances,”’ the 
Council added, “we submit that labor 
should be permitted to concentrate on 
the herculean tasks before it, without 
being constantly harassed by legisla- 
tive assaults. The officers of the A. F. 
of L. have been compelled to spend a 
great deal of time and effort in resist- 
ing more than fifty legislative pro- 
posals during this session of Congress 
alone. Not a single one of these meas- 
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Left to right: 
Bugniazet and Tobin. The scene: Washington 


ures has been enacted into law. Con- 
gress has exercised good judgment. 
We suggest that it continue to show 
good judgment by permitting labor to 
do its war job in peace.” 

In addition to this general state- 
ment, the Council acted with regard 
to two specific legislative matters of 
the greatest importance. 

First, the A. F. of L. leaders sent 
a sharp protest to Congress against 
the proposed lowering of personal ex- 
emptions in the new income tax law. 

Such a step, the Executive Council 
emphasized, would not result in equal- 
ity of sacrifice, but “will hurt most 
those who are least able to pay.” 





The Council exhorted Congress “to 
seek out new sources of revenue and 
to exhaust every existing tax medium 
before going to the extreme length of 
depriving millions of American citi- 
zens of the actual necessities of life” 
by uniair taxation. 

The second legislative recommenda- 
tion was for prompt enactment of the 
Ramspeck bill, which provides for the 
payment of an additional $300 a year 
to all civilian employes of the United 
States government. This is a tem- 
porary, emergency measure, to remain 
in effect only for the duration of the 
war, designed to give overworked and 
ill-paid government employes some 
protection against disastrously higher 
living costs. 

The Council was tremendously 


Vice-Presidenis Woll, Bates, 


cheered by a report on A. F. of L. 
membership submitted by Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany. This re- 
port showed that on April 30, 1942, 
the Federation had 5,441,592 dues- 
paid members, the highest figure ever 
attained in the entire history of the 
A. F. of L. : 

Cold statistics proved the Federa- 
tion’s membership drives are bring- 
ing real results. For instance, the 
gain in new members in the first four 
months of this year aggregated 615,- 
273. The gain since August 30, 1941, 
the end of the Federation’s last fiscal 
year, amounted to 872,536. 

Calling upon all unions in the Federa- 
tion to raise their sights and aim 
for new membership peaks, Mr. 
Meany told the Council: 

“We are confident that we 
will exceed this year the goal 
of a million new members set 
at our last convention. Our 
membership drives are bring- 
ing many thousands of new 
members into A. F. of L. 
unions each month. We ought 
to be able to go over the 6,000,- 
000 mark by the end of 1942.” 

Mr. Meany emphasized that 
the 5,441,592 total does not in- 
clude a floating membership of 
about 500,000 which is not on 
a dues-paying basis. 

The Executive Council then 
gave attention to a report on 
anti-trust cases presented by 
Joseph A. Padway, general 
counsel. He said that while 
thirty-eight indictments against 
labor unions and officials have 
been obtained by Assistant 
Attorney-General Thurman 
Arnold, every case thus far 
which has reached the Supreme 
Court has been decided in favor 
of the union defendants. 

Mr. Padway condemned Ar- 
nold for going far out of his way 
to harass union organizations and for 
participating in the campaign led by 
anti-labor groups to secure repressive 
labor legislation from Congress. 

His report, which was fully ap- 
proved by the Executive Council, con- 
cluded with a demand for an immedi- 
ate halt to the anti-trust prosecutions 
in the interest of the nation’s war 
effort. 

The Council gave its endorsement 
to the Treasury’s plan for the widest 
possible purchase of war bonds. 

Every member of the Federation 
who has not already done so was urged 
to arrange for the allotment of 10 per 
cent of his weekly pay for this patri- 
otic purpose. 

The Council’s next regular meeting 
is scheduled for August. 
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AMUEL GOMPERS proved that 
he, who was first in war for labor, 
could also be first in peace. Fearless 
crusader for freedom during the First 
World War, he was no less indefatig- 
able as a champion of peace based upon 
social justice; for he realized that the 
war was waged by the Allies not just 
to crush German militarism but rather 
to establish an international order, 
based upon brotherhood, freedom and 
justice for all. 

This statesmanlike view of the war 
for democracy gave clarity to his ob- 
jectives and stability to all his efforts. 
It was the secret of his invincible lead- 
ership and his steadfast courage in the 
face of every discouragement. 

Gompers knew also that the time to 
prepare for peace was in war and 
through it—and not after victory was 
won. For the way a war is won, and 
the object for which it is fought, deter- 
mine ultimately the kind of peace that 
is to follow. 

Thus, three months after the war 
broke out in Europe and nearly three 
years before the United States got into 
the fight, Samuel Gompers presented 
to the Philadelphia convention of the 
American Federation of Labor a com- 
prehensive peace resolution. The reso- 
lution has historic significance. It con- 
tains the germ idea out of which the 
International Labor Organization was 
evolved. It reflects at once Gompers’ 
first shock at the fact of war, his 
eagerness for its early termination and, 
beneath all, his idea of the role that 
labor should play in postwar recon- 
struction. 

So vital is this resolution to all that 
was to follow in Gompers’ fight for 
peace that it deserves to be quoted in 
full: 

“WuereAs, The whole civilized 
world is torn by the awful titanic strug- 
gle which is now devastating conti- 
nental Europe, disturbing the com:ner- 
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cial and industrial conditions of the 
whole world, submerging the nations 
of Europe in the shadows and horrors 
of war, touching sharply our sympathy 
and stirring the depths of our emotion, 
and 

“Wuereas, All history has proved 
that trial by conflict does not result in 
permanent peace when it does not 
establish justice as its foundation, while 
peace promotes the establishment of 
those agencies which seek to regulate 
the relations between men that justice 
may prevail, and 

“WHereas, Political experience 
shows that the welfare and the inter- 
ests of all the people are promoted in 
proportion as they are represented in 
the government and the government is 
responsive and responsible to them, it 
is necessary that the workers have a 
will and an effective voice in deter- 
mining international relations, and 

“WHereaAs, The workers of every 
age have had special and imperative 
reasons for advocating and endeavor- 
ing to secure provisions insuring the 
maintenance of peace with justice, since 
upon them fall the bur- 


thereby rendering public opinion alert 
and sensitive to the responsibility of 
all men for the existence of war, and, 
moreover, the workers have been in- 
spired to assist in constructive move- 
ments for the prevention of wars 
whereby peace may be maintained with 
justice, and 

“WuereEAS, The organized wage 
workers of the civilized nations have 
established fraternal relations for the 
purpose of binding together the trade 
unions of all countries for the promo- 
tion of common interests and ideals, 
and by frequent and regular communi- 
cation, cooperation and exchange of 
representatives have brought about an 
understanding and sympathy between 
the organization and their members in 
the various countries, relations which 
are necessary for the inception and the 
continuance of peace, and 

“WHEREAS, Out of the experience 
of these workers, out of their burden 
bearing and their wrongs, out of their 
hopes and their victories, have devel- 
oped principles of justice and the con- 
viction that the establishment of these 
principles as practical forces in the 
lives of the workers is conditioned 
upon establishing dependable repre- 
sentative agencies for the realization of 
purposes and agreements determined 
upon ; therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That we, the delegates 
of the organized labor movement of 
America, express and hereby convey 
to the organized labor movements of 
Europe fraternal greetings and our 
sympathy with their great suffering 
and distress, and that we express our 
most earnest hope for the early cessa- 
tion of the terrible warfare now deso- 
lating the lands, destroying the families 
and impoverishing the nations of our 
fellow-workers ; and be it further 

“RESOLVED, That we desire that fra- 
ternal relations between national labor 
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ing war and following 
it are felt most keenly 
and most palpably by them and those 
dependent upon them, and the costs 
of war ever fall disproportionately 
upon their already inadequate re- 
sources, and 

“Wuereas, The workers of all 
countries have been leaders in pro- 
testing against injury and violence to 
human life in peace as well as in war, 
and against the cruelty and the waste 
of needless war, and they have stead- 
fastly endeavored to rouse the general 
public to realize the enormity of war, 





movements shall continue with no more 
interruption than shall be absolutely 
unavoidable during the war, to the end 
that our regular intercourse and co- 
operation shall be resumed immediately 
at the close of the war; and be it 
further 

“RESOLVED, That the convention of 
the A. F. of L., in view of the general 
peace congress which no doubt will 
be held at the close of the war, for the 
purpose of adjusting claims and dif- 
ferences, hold itself in readiness and 
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authorize the Executive Council to call 
a meeting of representatives of organ- 
ized labor of the different nations to 
meet at the same time and place, to the 
end that suggestions may be made and 
such action taken as shall be helpful in 
restoring fraternal relations, protecting 
the interests of the toilers and thereby 
assisting in laying foundations for a 
more lasting peace; and be it further 

‘RESOLVED, That copies of these res- 
olutions be sent to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, to all na- 
tional trade union centers throughout 
the world and to the President of the 
United States; and be it further 

“RESOLVED, That the official views of 
the organized labor movements enu- 
merated be ascertained and their co- 
operation invited in order to carry into 
effect the purposes of the resolution.” 

Here then we have in this resolution 
a clear picture of Gompers’ mind, look- 
ing beyond the facts of war to the 
period of postwar reconstruction. 
Upon this foundation and in the terms 
of its stately periods he labored long 
with his colleagues in the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and the 
international labor movement in bring- 
ing to their attention the indispensable 
importance of cooperation in the field 
of international relations. 

Gompers, with all his ardent ideal- 
ism, was a realist in every sense of the 
word. He knew that peace was not 
merely the absence of war but must 
rest upon the foundation of social jus- 
tice, implemented by some interna- 
tional institution. For that kind of 
peace he toiled unceasingly. 

First he worked to convert his col- 
leagues in European labor to the idea 
of peace with complete victory. His 
task was in fact counteracting the prop- 
aganda of the Central Powers. Then 
as the tide of battle turned on the 
western front in the summer of 1918 
and the great weight of American arms 
began to be felt, Gompers, who spent 
many months in Europe, returned to 
America and started to build closer 
cooperation with the Latin-American 
countries. It was the beginning of a 
real good neighbor policy of labor 
which, in the light of subsequent 
events, has a special significance. 

The course of the war in Europe 
moved so rapidly in the fall of 1918, 
however, that little attention was paid 
to his efforts south of the Rio Grande. 
Yet it is important to remember that 
at Laredo, Texas, Gompers, together 
with members of the Executive Coun- 
cil and Secretary of Labor William 
B. Wilson, representing the United 
States, met the representatives of sev- 
eral of the Central and South Ameri- 
can states and breathed life into the 
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Pan-American Federation of Labor. 
It was an auspicious beginning in 
Latin-American understanding among 
wage-earners. For Gompers it marked 
the culmination of one of his earlier 
dreams as a cigarmaker, that the work- 
ing peoples of the Americas might be 
joined together. 

The tempo of peace efforts, how- 
ever, was greatly accelerated as the 
prospect of an armistice was fore- 
shadowed in the fall of 1918. The 
Executive Council, following the Pan- 
American conference at Laredo and 
responsive to urgent cable messages 
from the International Federation of 
Labor, designated Gompers as the 
leader of a delegation composed of 
William Green, James Duncan, John 
Alpine and Frank Duffy to represent 
labor at the international conference of 
labor which was to be held at or sub- 


sequent to the peace congress in Paris. 

Of the difficulties in arranging this 
conference, due to the cross-currents 
of political and ideological opinions 
among European labor, it is not neces- 
sary to dwell here. Suffice it to say 
that Gompers, with his eye single to 
the constructive role that labor might 
play in the peace negotiations, was 
selected by President Wilson to repre- 
sent the United States on the Commis- 
sion on International Labor Legisla- 
tion at Paris. The other representative 
appointed by Mr. Wilson was Edward 
N. Hurley of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

From then on Gompers’ function and 
course of action were well defined. 
Upon his shoulders rested the burden 
of incorporating the philosophy of 
labor into the terms of peace. With 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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| ipa MONTH I explained the 

aac by which the British gov- 
ernment exercises wartime control over 
the distribution of food commodities. 
In Great Britain we have in operation 
not only a rationing system, which 
governs the quantitative distribution of 
household commodities in short supply, 
but also a price fixing system. 

Price fixing aims at a more equitable 
distribution of the available goods by 
preventing the profiteer from exploit- 
ing the consumers’ needs and enriching 
himself by selling to the highest bid- 
der, regardless of the needs of poorer 
persons. 

Soon after the war began I dis- 
cussed with the president of the Board 
of Trade how best to control the prices 
of articles of ordinary, common con- 
sumption. This discussion took place 
before any legislation had been drafted 
to prevent profiteering in the manu- 
facture and sale of essential commodi- 
ties. British labor had already, on 
more than one occasion, urged upon 
the government the necessity of legis- 
lation to prevent a serious increase in 
the cost of living. The danger of in- 
flation, if the vicious spiral of rising 
prices followed by demands for in- 
creased wages was set in motion, was 
only too apparent to the trade unions. 

To prevent inflation and, above all, 
to make impossible the blatant prof- 
iteering which was so objectionable a 
feature of the previous war, it was 
necessary to establish both rationing 
and price control. It would not suf- 
fice only to impose a tax on excess 
profits. Unless profiteering was 
avoided it would be difficult to main- 
tain that measure of national unity 
that is essential to the successful prose- 
cution of a war. 

It was a disappointment to the Brit- 
ish labor movement to find that the 
Board of Trade did not wish to go as 
far as we thought the situation re- 
quired. 

The Board of Trade took the posi- 
tion that in wartime many price in- 
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creases were unavoidable. The gov- 
ernment policy, we were told, must not 
make it impossible for producers and 
sellers to cover increased costs. 

Moreover, the Board did not pro- 
pose to make even this moderate legis- 
lation immediately applicable to all 
commodities in common use. It pro- 
posed to deal first with a fairly short 
list of absolutely essential commodities, 
taking the power to add to and vary 
the list at the discretion of the Board. 

The government apparently thought 
that the mere threat of extending legis- 
lation to other commodities in itself 
was sufficient to restrain the profiteer. 

Labor did not share this expecta- 
tion. We urged the Board of Trade 
to make the proposed legislation more 
comprehensive and rigorous. Disrepu- 
table traders and sellers—and many 
such people would hasten into trade 
for the period of the war if opportuni- 
ties for profiteering were left open— 
would find ways of getting around laws 
which did not define precisely and did 
not penalize profiteering offenses. 

It would be no satisfaction to con- 
sumers thus exploited to be told that 
excess profits would in any case be 
caught in the net excess profits tax— 
then at the rate of 60 per cent of 
excess over peacetime margins. 

We urged that legal proceedings 
against offenders be swift and not 
costly to institute. We suggested that 
full use be made of the weapon of pub- 
licity to shame the offender and adver- 
tise the scope and severity of the re- 
straints. To us the proposed legislation 
seemed to depend too much on the 
willingness of the public to inform on 
unfair traders. We foreshadowed the 
need of an inspectorate whose job was 
actively to discover overcharging. 

The Prices of Goods Act, passed in 
November, 1939, was very moderate. 
It did, however, embody a cardinal 
principle of price control. It prohib- 
ited the sale of a number of specified 
goods at prices exceeding the permit- 
ted price. This permitted price was 


the sum of the prewar (August, 1939) 
price plus authorized increases. 

Authorized increases meant such in- 
creases as were reasonably justified in 
view of wartime business changes, such 
as changes in the prices of raw materi- 
als, the cost of manufacturing opera- 
tions, the cost of premises and plant 
plus maintenance and improvements, 
rent, insurance premiums, wages, sal- 
aries and similar expenses; increased 
transport charges, provision for bad 
debts and the total volume of business 
in relation to overhead expenses. 

The machinery operating the Prices 
of Goods Act brought into existence’ a 
Central Price Regulation Committee 
and a network of local price regula- 
tion committees. The central body was 
charged with the duties of securing 
uniformity in the activities of the local 
committees and of exercising general 
supervision over the administration of 
the act. It also advises and assists the 
Board of Trade in carrying out the 
policy embodied in the act. 

The local price committees enforce 
the act’s provisions in their respective 
areas. They watch local traders and 
receive consumers’ requests for the 
investigation of overcharges. They 
keep under review the prices charged 
for non-regulated goods so as to advise 
the Central Price Regulation Com- 
mittee of conditions that seem to call 
for an order to make any such goods 
subject to price regulation. 

The price committees may request 
the Board of Trade to institute pro- 
ceedings against persons who contra- 
vene any provisions relating to the sale 
price of regulated goods. Actions are 
begun by the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions, who may do so on his own 
initiative or at the request of the Board 
itself, even if no such request has been 
made by a local committee. The onus 
of proof is laid on the person accused. 
He must show that the price at which 
the goods were sold did not exceed the 
permitted price or that the sale was 
otherwise lawful. 
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The first list of prices of regulated 
goods covered some eighty-eight ar- 
ticles of clothing for men, women and 
children; all kinds of overalls, dunga- 
rees and similar industrial clothing ; 
household textiles, such as cotton, bed 
linen, blankets and towels; kitchen- 
ware and domestic hardware, includ- 
ing kettles, pails and saucepans, and 
domestic turnery, such as kitchen 
tables, chairs and brushes. 

Articles of table cutlery, domestic 
glassware and domestic pottery were 
included with a group of miscellaneous 
items, including knitting yarn, sand- 
bags, electric torches and accessories. 
Sandbags and electric torches were in- 
cluded in the price regulation system 
because under blackout conditions 
there was a run on electric torches, 
and air raids caused a demand for sand- 
bags for the protection of dwellings. 

The list did not apply to all quali- 
ties, but only to the cheaper and mod- 
erately priced lines. At that stage the 
legislation was not intended to cover 
luxury spending. It was the govern- 
mental theory that if well-to-do people 
were foolish enough to want to pay 
higher prices, they should be penalized 
by being exposed to the traders’ rapac- 
ity. The prime object of price regula- 
tion of certain goods was protective— 
to insure that the poorer people were 
not exploited. 

Men’s suits which were price regu- 
lated, for instance, were those which 
had sold before the war at a price not 
exceeding $21. Similarly, price regu- 
lation applied to men’s boots whose 
prewar price had not exceeded $5. 





So it went. Overalls and sim- 
ilar workaday garments were 
price regulated without any 
price limit at all. The idea 
obviously was to safeguard 
those people who did not nor- 
mally pay large sums for ar- 
ticles of clothing. 

The most important result 
of the Prices of Goods Act, 
however, was the constitution 
of the price regulation com- 
mittees. Through them the 
trade unions were able to make 
their influence felt. The Cen- 
tral Committee comprised a 
lawyer, who was chairman, 
and eight other members ap- 
pointed by the Board of 
Trade. Five of these eight 
were appointed from nomina- 
tions submitted by organiza- 
tions representative of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers, the cooperative movement 
and the trade unions. The 
Board of Trade itself ap- 
pointed the chairman and 
the three other members. 

The Trades Union Congress nomi- 
nated as its representative my col- 
league, Joseph Hallsworth, past presi- 
dent of the Congress and secretary of 
the largest union of distributive work- 
ers in England. 

As the Congress already had labor 
representatives serving as an advisory 
committee to the Food Ministry, Mr. 
Hallsworth’s presence on the Central 
Price Regulation Committee afforded 
another close contact with the price 


This is a rationing board in Britain, Rationing is old stuff over there 
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To buy clothing you need a coupon book 


fixing and rationing system, which was 
expanding. 

Two government departments were 
now involved in the management of 
the system. These were the Food 
Ministry, which administered the ra- 
tioning and price control of food, and 
the Board of Trade, which adminis- 
tered the rationing and price fixing of 
other dontestic commodities. 

The local committees were consti- 
tuted on a similar basis to the central 
body. There are seventeen of these 
covering the whole country. Trading 
interests and general consumers are 
represented and the Trades Union 
Congress has at least one and in some 
cases two or more representatives on 
each of the local committees. 

I have described this mechanism and 
the scope of the first price regulating 
measure to show the general prin- 
ciples upon which the system was in- 
troduced. It was soon found that the 
act must be made to apply to a much 
wider range of goods and that the pro- 
vision limiting articles subject to price 
regulation to those below a certain pre- 
war price level should be done away 
with. This was the view of both the 
central and local committees. 

In mid-1940 price limits were ‘re- 
voked and the list was extended to 
cover practically everything which the 
public buys retail, whatever their price. 
These included not only all clothes, 
shoes, piece goods and domestic fur- 
niture but also drugs, toilet prepara- 
tions, stationery, garden implements, 
hand tools and numerous other items. 

The general experience of Britain 
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during the war has been that it is dif- 
ficult to maintain effective control over 
retail prices of commodities in short 
supply and at the same time insure 
reasonably fair distribution without 
also rationing the individual consumer. 

Yet, although the prices of many 
commodities are controlled, the gov- 
ernment has not yet rationed the 
supply of these to the individual con- 
sumer, except in respect of clothing 
and footwear. So long as the pre- 
war stocks of ordinary domestic requi- 
sites could be drawn upon and their 
manufacture still allowed on a fairly 
substantial scale, the 1939 act worked 
fatrly well. 

As the war continued, the govern- 
ment was compelled to impose specific 
limits upon the manufacture of articles 
of common domestic use. This was 
the object of the Limitation of Sup- 
plies Orders. The governing principle 
of these orders was that the produc- 
tion for home consumption of specified 
goods be restricted to a low proportion 
of their prewar production. The pro- 
duction of many types and qualities of 
articles was prohibited altogether. In 
very few cases does the permitted quota 
exceed twenty-five per cent of the pre- 
war production of an article. 

As the supply of price regulated 
goods became more and more re- 
stricted, it became more and more 
tempting for producers and sellers to 
exploit the demand. Wealthy con- 
sumers, considering themselves fortu- 
nate to be able to obtain goods at any 
price, became less and less willing to 
complain of overcharge. Thus, as 


labor had foreseen, enforcement of the 
provisions of the 1939 act became more 
difficult and the distribution of goods 
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to which the act applied became more 
and more lopsided and unfair. 

The activities of the central and local 
price regulation committees provided, 
indeed, the guarantee that these devel- 
opments, evasions and inequities were 
observed and brought to the notice of 
the Board of Trade. 

Consequently in mid-1941 a further 
measure of price control was enacted, 
the Goods and Services Act. This act 
maintained the permitted price basis of 
the 1939 act. But it gave the Board 
of Trade, on the recommendation of 
the Central Price Regulation Com- 
mittee, power actually to fix the maxi- 
mum price by statutory order. 

This means that the method of con- 
trol of the Maximum Price Order, 
which has all along been operated in 
respect of foodstuffs, can now be and 
is frequently applied to other articles 
of common domestic consumption. 

Moreover, this later act is not re- 
stricted to goods. It can apply also to 
services ; for example, laundering, boot 
and shoe repair and the repair and 
maintenance of domestic utensils and 
appliances. Even the sale and prices 
of second-hand articles are controlled 
under this act. The number of inter- 
mediate sales, frequent sources of prof- 
iteering, is limited. 

Margins are fixed at all stages of 
production and supply with respect to 
many articles. Inspectors are ap- 
pointed under the act to secure its 
enforcement. Price control—but not 
rationing—also has been developed in 
respect of coal, fuel and lighting. This 
is supervised by a separate organiza- 
tion with which the Trades Union 
Congress is connected through the local 
trades council federations. 





On the basis of this legislation and 
the administrative authority gover: ing 
the issue of the Limitation of Sup) lies 
Orders, rationing has been extended 
over a wide range of commoditics, 
Clothing and footwear have been sub- 
jected to quantitative regulation since 
mid-1941. Practically every article of 
clothing and footwear, as well as tex- 
tile cloth, is covered; headwear is ex- 
cluded, as are also certain types of 
workmen’s overalls. 

I mention these because it brings me 
to an important point—workpeople’s 
requirements in respect of protective 
clothing. Upon this we have had to 
make frequent representations. 

The rationing of clothing is based 
upon the issue of clothing coupons. 
The original scheme provided sixty-six 
coupons for each individual for the 
whole of the rationing year, which is 
just now coming to an end. The con- 
sumer is not required to register with 
any retailer. He may buy where he 
pleases. But when buying any rationed 
article the specified number of coupons 
must be given up. Different articles 
have different coupon values. Thus, 
it takes twenty-six coupons to obtain 
a man’s suit, eighteen for a woman’s 
costume, seven for a pair of man’s 
shoes and five for a pair of woman’s 
shoes. 

The calculation has been that sixty- 
six coupons are sufficient to cover the 
normal peacetime consumption of an 
average individual. 

Now the quantity of clothing is to 
be further reduced. In the next ra- 
tioning period the number of coupons 
is to be reduced to sixty, and these will 
have to last fourteen months, as 
against the twelve months for which 
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sixty-six coupons were formerly avail- 
able. 

There is, however, a provision in the 
rationing order permitting the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to modify 
its provisions as respects any particu- 
lar class of article or person. In agree- 
ment with the Trades Union Congress 
at the start of the clothes 
rationing, this official un- 
dertook to consider what 
should be done to meet the 
needs of wage-earners 
whose wear and tear on 
clothing and shoes worn in 
the course of employment 
is exceptional. Provision 
also had to be made to en- 
able workers requiring spe- 
cial protective clothing to 
obtain it without eating too 
deeply into their small stock 
of clothing coupons. 

In view of these problems the Trades 
Union Congress decided to extend the 
personnel and powers of its Food Ad- 
visory Committee which, as I have ex- 
plained, had dealt only with food ra- 
tioning, to include additional members 
of our general council who had ex- 
perience in the trades connected with 
domestic supplies 
We called this expanded committee 
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the Rationing and Prices Committee. 
We gave to that committee the general 
task of watching over clothes ration- 
ing arrangements and discussing with 
the Board of Trade claims for supple- 
mentary coupons for wage-earners. 

These claims came to us from affili- 
ated unions. In the course of the past 
year we have taken up with 
the Board of Trade claims 
from a hundred unions 
covering practically every 
occupation. In some cases 
we have succeeded in -se- 
curing additional coupons 
for workers. For heavy 
sections of the iron and 
steel industry we have ob- 
tained as many as forty- 
five additional coupons. 

Where we were not able 
to secure for a particular 
group of workers the issue of supple- 
mentary coupons, we got the Board of 
Trade to reduce the coupon value of 
working clothes. 

There are cases, too, where employ- 
ers customarily provide their employes 
with special kinds of industrial cloth- 
ing for which arrangements have been 
made to provide them coupon-free. 
We have had to consider the position 
of workpeople such as railwaymen, 








who normally wear uniforms, and those 
who leave employment before their 
coupon privileges are exhausted. 

Numerous complexities of this kind 
emphasize the importance of the ar- 
rangement upon which British labor 
insisted—that our trade union move- 
ment should be as closely associated 
with the administration of the ration- 
ing and price control system as with 
any other matter of public policy. 

It cannot be said that Britain’s 
rationing and price control policy is 
applied exhaustively and rigorously 
over the whole field. There are still 
loopholes for racketeering, profiteering 
and black market operations. On a 
wide and close survey, however, one 
must pay tribute to the readiness with 
which all classes of the community 
have submitted to these measures of 
control. 

It is by this dual process of ration- 
ing and price regulation, together with 
government subsidizing of essential 
foodstuffs, that the cost of living in 
Great Britain has now become prac- 
tically stabilized. 

As the war goes on, the system will 
undoubtedly spread. Proposals now 
under consideration call for the ration- 
ing of the domestic consumption of 
coal, coke, gas, paraffin and electricity. 





Two Departments Negotiate Wartime Wage Pacts 


BUILDING TRADES 


The unions of the A. F. of L.’s Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, with 1,500,000 members, have 
voluntarily agreed to stabilize wages for the duration. 

The union representatives, meeting last month with 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, declared they took this drastic 
action to assist and implement President Roosevelt’s appeal 
to prevent inflation and to help win the war. 

The agreement stabilizes wages in the construction indus- 
try as of July 1, 1942, for the duration. A Wage Adjust- 
ment Board was established by Secretary Perkins, under 
the chairmanship of Assistant Secretary of Labor Dan W. 
Tracy, to make pay adjustments in certain cases. 

Such adjustments are permitted in the agreement where 
rates are inadequate because (1) they were fixed so long 
before July 1, 1942, as to be out of line with prevailing 
rates; (2) they apply to a locality where changing condi- 
tions in the industry require revision in the pay scales; or 
(3) they do not sufficiently take into account any abnormal 
change in conditions. 

Aside from these exceptions, the terms of the agree- 
ment provide that no changes will be made in wage rates 
for a period of at least one year, subject to renewal for 
the duration of the war. 

President Roosevelt approved the pact and authorized 
Secretary Perkins to set up the Wage Adjustment Board. 
Labor members of the Board will be John P. Coyne, presi- 
dent of the Building and Construction Trades Department ; 
Harry C. Bates, president of the Bricklayers, and Robert 
syron, president of the Sheet Metal Workers. 
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METAL TRADES 


The Metal Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has negotiated a nationwide agreement to 
stabilize wages in the shipyards and to establish around- 
the-clock production, seven days a week, in all yards. 

The agreement, which is to cover the nation’s 700,000 
shipyard workers, was the product of a three-week confer- 
ence in Chicago, sponsored by the Shipbuilding Stabiliza- 
tion Committee, a unit of the War Production Board. 

Under the pact wages are stabilized at a uniform na- 
tional figure for the same crafts in every yard building 
new ships, thus curbing migration of workers and pirating 
of skilled labor by employers offering extra inducements. 

In terms of hourly rates, the boost was eight cents an 
hour for workers in Pacific, Atlantic and Great Lakes yards, 
and from nine to thirteen cents in the Gulf area, where 
there had been a differential below the rest of the country. 

The new rate for shipbuilding mechanics will be $1.20 
an hour throughout the country. Classifications by which 
some yards, particularly on the East Coast, had chiseled 


‘on standard scales are wiped out. 


The new rates are effective to June 1, 1943, but if the 
government’s price control program proves a failure and 
living costs keep climbing, the wages are to be reviewed 
on October 1 of this year. 

President John P. Frey and Secretary-Treasurer Joseph 
McDonagh of the Metal Trades Department played lead- 
ing roles in bringing the negotiations to a successful con- 
clusion. America can now proceed at top speed with the 


task of building the ships so essential for winning the war. 
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ABOR has aided ma- 

_terially in constrtict- 
ing the sturdy American 
edifice. 

Untold hordes of work- 
ers cleared the land, mined 
the coal, slaughtered the 
hogs, erected the girders 
ofa towering red, white 
and blue structure. 

Today, when destruc- 
tive forces would topple 
this cherished structure, 
the builders have become 
the defenders. 

American labor is not 
merely manning the tanks, 
accelerating the produc- 
tion—as Uncle Sam’s sen- 
tinel, it is standing watch 
over that which it helped 
fashion. 

Undeniably, no war can 
be won without organized labor. Al- 
ready current history is reproving this 
truism. With its well-oiled machinery, 
vast resources and priceless skills, 
labor occupies a strategic spot in a 
democracy. 

We in the United States Office of 
Civilian Defense realize that civilian 
defense cannot succeed without labor’s 
invaluable cooperation. 

At Pearl Harbor military and civil- 
ian authorities turned, among others, 
to organized labor for assistance. 
American trade unionists at Guam and 
Wake laid aside their tools to battle 
the Nipponese invader. [Mr. Landis 
does not say so, but these men were 
members of building trades organiza- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor.—Epitor.] Less than two 
weeks after that fateful December 7 
a Labor Civilian Defense Committee 
was launched in Los Angeles, mobiliz- 
ing the skills of the city’s 225,000 
workers. This is repeated in count- 
less communities. 

Eagerly trade unionists have volun- 
teered their civilian defense services, 
particularly in those channels where 
their specialized talents were needed 
most—in the building, construction and 
transportation fields. 

In such basic protective services 
as demolition and clearance crews, 
rescue squads, emergency and repair 
lines, etc., truck drivers, wreckers, 
steamshovel and pneumatic tool opera- 
tors have given generously of their 
time and toil. Organized labor offered 
to help guard defense and non-defense 
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By JAMES M. LANDIS 
Director, Office of Civilian Defense 


plants. Your own International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters proposed to evac- 
uate cities should air raids descend. 
Your own Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers Union was equipped to launch 
quickly an emergency feeding pro- 
gram. 

Frequently labor has been on twenty- 
four-hour call in civilian defense, toil- 
ing full blast. Should a city be bombed, 
carpenters would erect temporary 
walls, plumbers repair battered sanita- 
tion facilities, electricians mend broken 
communication lines, hodcarriers re- 
pair roads and ironworkers—with their 
acetylene torches—would cut through 
iron and steel to rescue the trapped 
victims. 

Increasingly shop chairmen and 
business agents have urged union mem- 
bers to qualify for local Citizens’ De- 
fense Corps and U. S. Citizens’ Service 
Corps as individuals. Workers are 
now fighting not only on the protec- 
tive, but on the non-protective fronts 
as well. 

Thanks to alert civilian defense 
units, landlords have been deterred 
from jacking up rents, utilities from 
taking any action inimical to the public 
interest. 

Labor has salvaged materials, devel- 
oped recreational facilities, expanded 
medical services and engaged in count- 
less undramatic tasks that have added 
immeasurably to America’s striking 
power. 


Civilian Delense Needs Labor 


Any marriage is give 
and take. Just as civilian 
defense cannot function 
without labor, similarly 
neither can labor be secure 
without civilian defense, 
Indeed, the interests of 
labor and civilian defense 
frequently coincide. 

Moreover, civilian de- 
fense has helped to elimi- 
nate or at least reduce 
labor differences in many 
communities. q 


Civilian defense has in- 
spired organized labor in 
many educational chan- 
nels. 

Wisely, unionists have 
been supplementing their 
peacetime skills in civilian 
defense work. 

Members of a St. Louis 
Motion Picture Operators Union have 
been attending regular classes in first 
aid and firefighting instruction. Like- 
wise after work more than 250 San 
Diego ironworkers are attending regu- 
lar sessions to learn wartime rescue. 
Your own central labor union in the 
nation’s capital oversubscribed its ci- 
vilian defense fund, raising $128,630 
to date. 

Mistakes have been made. But they 
have been rectified. Contrary to the 
policy of our national Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, several isolated “blue- 
stocking” civilian defense councils have 
handpicked their “labor” representa- 
tives instead of permitting organized 
labor to select its own accredited 
spokesmen. Some shortsighted em- 
ployers have implied that labor would 
selfishly wield its influence on local 
defense councils. Labor must not make 
itself vulnerable to such a charge. Old 
management-labor quarrels must not 
be carried into the defense councils. 
Cohesion is essential if the program is 
to succeed. 

Civilian defense needs even more 
labor participation! Again and again 
it is revealed that where labor has been 
adequately represented on a defense 
council, you have a healthy, function- 
ing, realistic council. 

On the other hand, in those few in- 
stances where labor has been denied 
its legitimate seat, the council has not 
proven as effective as it might be. 

For example, in a key California 
city 112 unions with 65,000 member- 
ship banded together demanding a 
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yoice on a reportedly autocratic de- 
fense council. 

Result: this vital naval base is now 
protected. ‘ 

\s the civilian defense director there 
(a Navy commander) observed: 

“It’s worked better since the unions 
got in and the better-business-than- 
usual gardenia growers got out. Labor 
seems to have a clear concept of what 
has to be done. They’ve thrown their 
book of union rules out of the window 
and got behind us.” 

But largely, it has been unnecessary 
to throw out the union rulebook. In 
most cases, the rules have been alto- 
gether sound. -The democratic con- 
cepts and methods of most unions have 
fitted very nicely into the national 
civilian defense program. 

Already defense councils represent 
business, professional, social and con- 
sumer groups in many communities. 
It is not my intention to slight these 
groups when I say that labor’s right 
to representation on every defense 
council is just as fundamental, if not 
more So. 

The largest organized (and articu- 
late) body in America need not apolo- 
gize for itself. Organized labor cuts 
across, among other things, racial, 
religious and linguistic lines. How can 
a defense council pretend to speak 
for a community without a clear labor 
voice? 

If only for its unique skills and 
vast manpower (which is so essential 
to cope with modern wartime condi- 
tions), labor’s presence on every coun- 
cil is obligatory. 

Without labor representation, an ef- 
fective defense courcil is acontradiction. 

When officially represented on de- 
fense councils, labor rapidly discovers 
new ways of contributing to civilian 
defense. 

Increasingly, as unions 
have become active part- 
ners in their local defense 
councils, their organiza- 
tional resources and skills 
—varying from community 
to community—are being 
utilized to the utmost. 

Members of one cloth- 
ing union volunteered to 
work overtime without 
pay to make armbands. 
Elsewhere a construction 
union removed abandoned 
streetcar tracks to be used 
as scrap metal in the sal- 
vage campaign. 

A committee to care for 
the children of working 
mothers has already been 
launched by the Wayne 
County (Detroit) Defense 
Council. 
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Organized labor has not merely forti- 
fied the protective services, but has ani- 
mated all branches of civilian defense. 
Its work in the field of community serv- 
ice has been yeoman. 

Moreover, by making labor (along 
with other groups) an active ally on 
defense councils, a new communal 
unity is created—a unity so essential 
for the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

The more actively labor is drawn 
into the war effort, the more natural 
dissension will be wiped out. 

Certainly labor feels equal to this 
national emergency. Today it is less 
interested in “cutting the pie” than in 
seeing there will be a pie left to cut. 
Far from retarding the war effort, as 
some misguided critics have claimed, 
labor has rather accelerated it. That 
was true during World Wax I. It is 
true now. 

Labor’s solitary objective is victory! 
Labor’s heroes are fighting on all bat- 
tlefronts today including the civilian 
defense frontier. 

Only too well labor realizes that rep- 
resentation brings responsibility. As 
a corollary of the distinction accorded 
it in the Federal Policy of the Office 
of Civilian Defense—calling for rep- 
resentation on defense councils—labor 
must play even a greater role in civil- 
ian defense in the days to come. 
Labor-as-usual has not prevailed. It 
must not now. 

With the war cutting home ever 
deeper in our communities—in our 
cars, our kitchens—labor must roll up 
its sleeves even more. 

As women enter war industries labor 
must turn its alert eyes to the problems 
created by the war at home. 

Its participation in the field of civil- 
ian mobilization is equally as urgent as 
in the protective services of civilian de- 








fense. On the levels of community 
enterprise, the tide of civilian energy 
must be turned into effective channels 
for war. 

With the inevitable stresses and 
strains of gearing our economy to 
greater wartime production, labor 
everywhere must continue to be the 
front line of our defense, even as it 
has been and is now in the United 
Nations. 

Neither wishful thinking nor past 
performances will win this war. 
Where its specialized skills are needed, 
labor should volunteer—even more. 
Central labor bodies might very well 
launch committees on civilian defense 
to cooperate closely with volunteer of- 
fices of local defense councils. As 
your own A. F. of L. Executive Coun- 
cil, representing 5,000,000 wage-earn- 
ers and 20,000,000 people, so eloquently 
stated, “no worker must ever shirk 
his duty or withhold from the govern- 
ment a full measure of service.” 

Labor has been no shirker in na- 
tional or civilian defense. And it will 
not be! 

I do not think of labor as an ab- 
straction. Behind the term breathe 
human beings with skills, convictions, 
achievements. On the production end 
labor’s contribution thus far has been 
herculean. That is how it: should be. 
Indeed, billions of manpower hours 
may yet be needed to win the war, 
despite our daily miracles of produc- 
tion. 

It has been observed that sixteen 
or more men in overalls must back up 
every man at the front. It is an old 
story by now that the war will be won 
on the assembly line. 

Nevertheless, the man in work togs, 
the worker finishing a cut on a turbine 
wheel or shaping a gun stock in an 
armory, must not overlook his added 
responsibility in civilian 
defense. 

It is not enough to buy 
war savings bonds or 
leave one’s wife, child or 
friend to do civilian de- 
fense work. 

There is a task for 
everyone, for every Amer- 
ican, whether he lives in- 
land in Arkansas or in a 
vulnerable state on our 
Eastern or Western sea- 
boards. Opportunities to 
help are limitless. 

Find your niche! 

The enemies of freedom 
would love to rain bombs 
on your unions just as they 
did in England, China, 
Russiaand Central Europe. 
“We work for the future,” 
declared William Green. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


HE EMERGENCY Committee of 

the I.L.O. met in*London from 
April 20 to April 25. Although this 
was a much smaller meeting than the 
conference of the International Labor 
Organization which was held in New 
York and Washington in November 
of last year, its deliberations were per- 
hapg of equal importance and certainly 
of equal interest to organized labor. 

The meeting was opened by Ernest 
Bevin, British Minister of Labor and 
National Service and a member of the 
British War Cabinet. 

“This,” said Mr. Bevin, “is a 
people’s war. It is not a rich man’s 
war. * * * What really has to be de- 
termined is whether we are to be 
allowed to evolve and work out our 
destiny, carried forward by the great 
spiritual urge that is within us for 
higher achievement and higher civiliza- 
tion, or whether we are to be dominated 
and made mental and spiritual slaves 
for generations to come by a few people 
who have command of the weapons of 
destruction. * * * 

“The very existence of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office is the result of the 
spiritual urge existing in the workers’ 
minds. It can be said that it sprang 
out of the desire of the people in in- 
dustry to overcome frontiers, language 
and racial difficulties and to make com- 
mon cause in the great task of achiev- 
ing an equitable and proper standard 
of life. * * * 

“Tf,” continued Mr. Bevin, “it is a 
people’s war, it must be a people’s 
peace,” and after discussing the impli- 
cations of that statement and the prob- 
lems which must be faced in the transi- 
tion from a war economy to a peace 
economy, he concluded : 

“Tn that great task I know of no or- 
ganization that has a greater oppor- 
tunity than the International Labor 
Organization. It has the capacity to 
meet the new needs. It can be a great 
uniting force against all those institu- 
tions which have sought hitherto to 
divide peoples.” 

After this opening address, which 
recalled in its spirit and purpose the 
address of President Roosevelt at the 
concluding session of the conference 
last fall, the committee settled down 
to its task, a task which, as its chair- 
man, Professor Carter Goodrich, rep- 
resenting the government of the United 
States, said, would be “by contrast with 
New York and Washington rather un- 
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By EDWARD J. PHELAN 


Acting Director, 
International Labor Office 


dramatic and unspectacular,” but “one 
charged with authority and with high 
responsibility.” 

The essential function of the Lon- 
don meeting was in fact to work out 
the first practical steps which could be 
taken to give effect to the general 
resolutions adopted by the New York- 
Washington conference which, as read- 
ers of the FEDERATIONIST will remem- 
ber, gave to the I.L.O. a general 
mandate concerning the international 
problems of postwar reconstruction. 





jective and providing practical means 
whereby that predominance should he 
effectively secured. 

It would, of course, be impracticable 
for the I.L.O. to attempt to take over 
and to perform through its own agency 
the reconstruction work of the world. 
As the New York resolutions indicated, 
a great part of the work must neces- 
sarily be undertaken by national re- 
construction agencies and by other 
agencies working in the international 
field. What the emergency committee, 
however, decided was that all these 
efforts should be scrutinized by the 
I.L.O. from the point of view of apply- 
ing to them a kind of social yardstick 





With air-raid spotters on the roof, the 1.L.0. Emergency Committee 


meets in London. 


As may well be imagined, the job 
before the committee was by no means 
a simple one. It had to survey the 
whole scope of the field in which finan- 
cial, economic and social measures will 
have to be taken, and then to decide 
how best its general mandate could be 
carried out and what effective immedi- 
ate steps could be taken to plan solu- 
tions for one or other specific problem. 

Its detailed decisions, which were 
numerous and important, on many of 
the specific problems cannot be sum- 
marized within the space of this brief 
article. What was, however, more im- 
portant was the gerieral decision affirm- 
ing the predominance of the social ob- 


Mr. Phelan at the left, Ernest Bevin beside him 


in order to see how far they will help 
or hinder the achievement of the social 
policy laid down in the Atlantic Char- 
ter. 

Apart from the work which the 
I.L.O. may perform in certain sections 
of the field itself, it is now authorized, 
with the help of a special committee 
to be set up for the purpose, to ex- 
amine all the plans put forward in the 
economic and financial field in order to 
pass upon their social implications. It 
has thus now been equipped, in the 
words of President Roosevelt, to play 
its part “in formulating those social 
policies upon which the permanence of 
peace will so much depend.” 
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This was the claim which was put 
forward at the New York-Washington 
conference. The effect of the London 
decision is, first, to obtain for that claim 
the considered acceptance by a number 
of important governments, including 
the governments of the United States 
and of Great Britain; secondly, to pro- 
vide the machinery by which it can be 
effectively carried out; and, thirdly, 
automatically to’ insure that organized 
labor, through its representation in the 
organs of the I.L.O., shall have the 
opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on all reconstruction measures, of 
pointing out their shortcomings when 





and their decisions have the same effect 
as if they had been taken by the Gov- 
erning Body itself. 

A number of other governments, 
however, attended, including the gov- 
ernments of China, Norway, Poland 
and Yugoslavia, whose representatives 
took an important part in the discus- 
sions, and the decisions taken were 
therefore reached in the light of a wider 
survey and on the basis of a wider 
consultation than the composition of 
the committee itself would indicate. 

Decisions in themselves may, of 
course, be of little effect unless means 
are provided for carrying them out. 
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Our own Robert Watt (arrow) is on hand after flying the Atlantic. 
A, F. of L. man served as the American workers’ representative 


that may be necessary, and of putting 
with full understanding the weight of 
its support behind those which meet 
with its approval. This briefly is the 
major achievement of the London 
meeting. 

The seats on the committee were 
filled by representatives from the gov- 
ernments of the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, Mexico, India and 
the Netherlands. The workers were 
represented by Mr. Hallsworth, a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the British Trades Union ‘Congress ; 
Mr. Robert J. Watt, international rep- 
resentative of the A. F. of L., and Mr. 
Rens, representative of the Belgian 
workers. The employers’ representa- 
tives were Sir John Forbes Watson, 
director of the British Employers’ Fed- 
eration; Mr. Clarence McDavitt, rep- 
resenting United States employers, and 

[r. Erulkar, India. These twelve 
members had been given full authority 

y the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
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The practical spirit of the London 
meeting is evident from the fact that 
it also took measures to secure addi- 
tional funds for the I.L.O. so as to 
enable it to carry out its new tasks in 
a more adequate fashion than would 
have been possible with the limited re- 
sources previously at its disposal. A 
series of financial decisions provided 
for a supplementary credit from the 
states members of the Organization 
for this purpose. 

While these additional resources will 
permit the I.L.O. to set about its new 
work in more adequate fashion, that 
work has already begun in a significant 
way. 

Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, who on 
behalf of the United Nations is in 
charge of the plans for postwar relief, 
attended the London meeting and gave 
the members of the emergency com- 
mittee an account of the progress made 
in that field under his direction up to 
the present time. Mr, Alexander Love- 


day, director of the Financial, Eco- 
nomic and Transit Section of the 
League of Nations, similarly appeared 
before the committee and gave it a 
summary of the work undertaken by 
the staff which he directs at Princeton 
University. 

In both these cases arrangements 
have been made for maintaining hence- 
forth a constant liaison between the 
I.L.O. and the work of these two or- 
ganizations. Thus, the new mandate 
of the I.L.O. to scrutinize the social 
implications of reconstruction plans or 
measures in fields where other agen- 
cies are already at work has already re- 
ceived a first and important applica- 
tion. 

Coincidently with the London meet- 
ing of the emergency committee, Dr. 
Stein, the chief of the Social Security 
Section of the I.L.O., accompanied by 
one of his experts, was giving evidence 
before the committee presided over by 
Sir William Beveridge. This commit- 
tee is at work on plans and proposals 
for overhauling, extending and per- 
fecting the whole system of social in- 
surance in Great Britain so as to en- 
able the British government, in the 
light of such a survey, to take its de- 
cisions and to obtain from Parliament 
the necessary legislation to settle the 
contribution which social insurance in 
Great Britain can make to the problem 
of social security after the war. 

And, as readers of the FEDERATION- 
Ist are probably aware, an important 
Inter-American conference, in the or- 
ganization of which the I.L.O. is di- 
rectly concerned, will take place in 
Santiago, Chile, in September on so- 
cial security problems. 

Thus, while at one end of the scale 
the general international economic and 
financial measures of reconstruction 
will come under examination, at the 
other the solution of specific social 
problems is being actively pursued. 

As a result of the London meeting 
an intensification of the I.L.O. social 
work in many branches will be under- 
taken immediately. Some of the more 
important questions on which the com- 
mittee decided on new or intensified 
activity by the Office were the postwar 
employment problems, nutrition, tex- 
tiles, public works, migration, mari- 
time problems, the conditions of work 
of women and children, agriculture, 
the special problems of Latin America, 
Asiatic problems, colonial areas and in- 
dustrial hygiene. The length and com- 
plexity of the committee’s agenda will 
therefore be apparent. 

It is a tribute to the industry with 
which the committee worked that it 
disposed of the whole of its agenda, 
that it postponed nothing and that all 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Labor’s Pledge 


(THE COMING summer will bring some 
type of crisis in the struggle which en- 
*sulfs the globe. Our industrial machine is 
turning out unprecedented quantities of mu- 
nitions of war—ships, bombers, guns and all 
the necessary equipment of fighting armies. 
Our troops are being moved to the front. 

Wherever and whenever the decisive bat- 
tles are fought, we want our fighting men to 
have at hand whatever materials and supplies 
they may need. We who are back of the 
lines, in the less dangerous places of service, 
must gird ourselves for a supreme effort. We 
must accept hardships and sacrifices as the 
price of freedom. What we do or fail to do 
will advance or retard our nation’s war effort. 

This is just another way of saying we are 
in a total struggle. We cannot maintain a 
civilian life and economy separate from the 
war effort. War purposes-and needs will re- 
strict and delimit civilian supplies and stand- 
ards of living. Directly or indirectly, all of 
us will contribute to the success of our armed 
forces. 

Since our part is production, let us pledge 
ourselves to let nothing keep us from our daily 
work responsibility. Let us assume, as a 
moral and patriotic duty, the obligation to 
keep ourselves physically fit and available for 
production work. Let us remember each day 
that some soldier may lose his life if we do not 
do our full part to maintain the principles 
upon which American life is founded. 

For the duration a number of unions have 
substituted time and one-half for the sixth and 
seventh consecutive work days for their long- 
established double-time standards. Others are 
waiving double-time on national holidays that 
fall within the consecutive work week in the 
summer campaign. 

Labor’s objective is maximum sustained 
output to support the battlefronts, so we must 
guard against the long continuous hours that 
bring cumulative fatigue which destroys pro- 
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duction ability. But do not be satisfied with 
putting less than your full ability into every 
hour you work. 

The outcome of the summer campaign will 
determine the length of the war. 

The following pledge, repeated frequently, 
will serve to keep us mindful of our obliga- 
tions: 

“Fellow-American soldiers on the firing 
line, we your fellow-Americans in the indus- 
tries of America salute you each morning as 
we begin the day’s work and each night as we 
end. We want to keep faith with you as we 
know you will keep faith with us. 

“We are both defending our homes and our 
freedom of living and opportunity for prog- 
ress. We serve in producing the supplies you 
need and in getting them to you as you need 
them. We serve by doing without things you 
need and in cheerfully and willingly giving 
our best to the day’s work. 

“We pledge you to keep ourselves physi- 
cally fit that we may be ready for each day’s 
work. We pledge you to maintain the spirit 
and institutions of democracy as the daily 
practice within America while you defend 
our way of living by arms. 

“As you daily meet the fire of the enemy, 
we are daily trying to better past production 
records and to preserve the democratic insti- 
tutions you are fighting to defend. 

“We shall keep the faith as we know you 
will keep faith with us.” 


Wage Increases 


HE MOST important single factor in 

winning this war is the united will of the 
people to see it through successfully. There 
must be a feeling of personal concern and 
personal responsibility from which comes de- 
termination to do and to endure. 

The American Federation of Labor early 
pledged unreserved cooperation. We real- 
ized free opportunity for labor was‘at stake. 
We sealed this pledge with a promise not to 
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strike on war production. There have been 
no authorized strikes since. Nothing more 
is humanly possible. We of our own accord 
agreed not to strike and by keeping that 
agreement have kept our right to strike un- 
impaired. The right to strike is labor’s most 
fundamental right—its last resort. In spite 
of this record our enemies have sought to de- 
prive us permanently of the right to strike. 

Now we find ourselves attacked on another 
front. It is proposed to deny our right to 
contract on the ground that wage increases 
may cause inflation. Labor fears inflation and 
for that reason urged a price control admin- 
istration with power to ration scarce articles 
and to license dealers as a method of enforce- 
ment. From the first we have consistently 
maintained that incomes did not properly 
come under price control. 

Incomes are payment for human services. 
Every free person has the right to contract 
the terms upon which he works. This prin- 
ciple applies whether the income received is 
called a wage, a salary, fees, commission or 
whatnot. The compensation given is the valu- 
ation of the services rendered. 

At the present time war industries are mak- 
ing huge profits and the workers employed 
are turning out production that exceeds the 
goals set by the President. More persons are 
employed and many have increased earnings 
by overtime. 

In only four industries do workers earn 
enough to maintain standards of health and 
decency without working overtime. Even this 
income—about $2500—does not provide ade- 
quate medical care and we know from draft 
records how many are incapacitated by causes 
that could have been remedied. Wages are 
more than compensation for work—important 
as that is. They represent status and partici- 
pation in social progress. 

Labor realizes the problem and the danger 
from increased purchasing with a shortage of 
consumers’ goods and proposes to meet the 
problem as follows: 

Maintain collective bargaining so that 
workers shall receive a just share of what 
they help to produce in accord with the com- 
pany’s ability to pay. 

To prevent wage increases from becoming 
an inflationary force we propose: 

Increases in rates for social security and 
expansion of benefits with extension of cover- 
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age. Social security funds are invested in 
government bonds and serve the double pur- 
pose of financing the war and providing 
against postwar emergencies. 

Payment of wage increases for the higher 
brackets in war bonds. But increases for 
workers whose living standards are subnormal 
must be available currently. These bonds 
should be a special, non-interest bearing issue. 

These proposals would supplement the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to control inflation and 
provide future buying when industries resume 
civilian production without taking from labor 
its right to free contract. In this war to de- 
fend human freedom we must not destroy 
those rights which are the very keys to that 
freedom. 


Inter-American Relations 


F OUR NATION is to make enduring the 

good neighbor relationships with the Latin- 
American countries, it must be upon a basis 
of mutual agreement with the peoples of the 
southern republics. In the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, as in all countries, the 
wage-earners are the largest group; and it 
would be fitting, therefore, that labor be given 
representation in the Pan-American Union, 
which deals with the interests of the nations 
of the New World. 

Unless the wage-earners have an oppor- 
tunity to help determine Pan-American Union 
policies, the spirit of good neighborliness can- 
not prevail—nor will it prevail until all major 
groups concerned have representation. 

There is need not only for this participation 
but also for closer relationships between the 
labor movements of all our democratic coun- 
tries. This grows out of periodic conferences, 
frequent communications and the regular ex- 
change of fraternal representatives. 

The war creates an urgent need for confer- 
ences between the American Federation of 
Labor and the labor movements of the other 
American republics. Such conferences should 
be held in order to create better understand- 
ing and to promote cooperation on the part 
of the workers in North, Central and South 
America in support of the effort of the United 
Nations to defeat and destroy the enemies of 


mankind. 
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| oc tanken always been deeply con- 
scious of labor’s needs and of labor’s 
rights. I am anxious that the rights of 
organized labor and the principles of 
collec:ive bargaining be preserved and 
extended during the war period. I 
think it can be done. 

But there is no sense in kidding our- 
selves about the position in which labor 
finds itself. 

We are threatened by an inflation 
which, if left unchecked, will under- 
mine organized labor’s position, wipe 
out labor’s savings, destroy labor’s liv~ 
ing standards and probably lose us 
the war. 

The facts which underlie this state- 
ment are these: 

Between August, 1941, and Decem- 
ber, 1942, the supply of consumers’ 
goods will have decreased by approxi- 
mately one-quarter. Before the end 
of 1943, it will be cut an additional 
one-sixth. Per capita consumption 
will drop to the levels which prevailed 
at the bottom of the depression, 1932- 
1933. 

There is no way in which this cut 
in the standard of living can be 
avoided. It is the price which we as 
consumers pay for the production of 
planes, ships, tanks and guns. 

This is total war. 

Under the conditions of total war 
even the consumption of food, cloth- 
ing and household furnishings must 
be reduced to the lowest point at which 
the efficiency of our own people and 
our allies abroad can be maintained. 

This does not mean that we face the 
unemployment, poverty and despair 
that we faced at the bottom of the de- 
pression. We shall have the highest 
employment in the history of the coun- 
try. There need not be poverty and 
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despair if the goods which we do have 
are equitably distributed. But if we 
are to prevent poverty and despair by 
providing equitable distribution, we 
must recognize clearly that there will 
be fewer goods to go around than at 
any time since 1933. 

At the same time that the vol- 
ume of consumers’ goods is being 
sharply cut, the payments of wages, 
salaries, cash incomes to farmers, in- 
terest, dividends, etc., are increasing 
at the rate of 2 to 2% per cent a month. 





> Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son is one of the most important men 
in the United States today. His views, 
as presented in this article, are inter- 
esting and worthy of the close attention 
of every wage-earner. It must be 
clearly understood, however, that ap- 
pearance of Mr. Henderson’s article in 
these pages does not mean that the 
American Federation of Labor is in ac- 
cord with all the opinions he expresses. 





Actual wage payments are at an all- 
time peak. 

As a result of the decrease in con- 
sumers’ goods and the increase in in- 
come payments, purchasing power in 
1942 will be from 14 to 17 billion 
dollars greater than the value of the 
goods and services available this year. 
This is the so-called “inflationary gap.” 

Unless drastic measures are taken 
to reduce this gap—the excess buy- 
ing power in consumers’ pockets— 
goods will rapidly disappear from the 
shelves. Black markets will develop 
on a widespread scale. It will be- 
come impossible to enforce the price 
ceiling. The cost of living will soar 





and we will have inequity, poverty and 
despair. 

The leaders of organized labor have 
correctly pointed out that many groups 
of workers have already taken a cut in 
real wages because their living costs 
have risen faster than their wages. 
But this loss in real wages cannot be 
recaptured by raising wage rates. 

A further increase in wage rates 
in many industries will merely raise 
production costs and push prices up 
again. 

This is one approach to the familiar 
inflationary ‘spiral, which leads to dis- 
aster. 

In other industries, however, profits 
are high enough so that wage increases 
could be paid without immediately 
boosting prices. But even if wage in- 
creases can be paid from profits, such 
wage increases will add to the volume 
of buying power competing for goods. 
Each group which gets a wage increase 
expands its share of the total supply 
of consumers’ goods at the expense of 
other groups. One group’s gain is the 
other’s loss. In order to recapture 
their slipping position, the other groups 
are forced to demand wage increases 
also. 

As wage rates rise, the volume of 
purchasing power in the hands of con- 
sumers increases and they compete 
more and more actively with each other 
for goods. 

Under these conditions it is admin- 
istratively impossible to maintain a 
price ceiling without a nationwide sys- 
tem of secret police to watch every pur- 
chase and sale. If the price ceiling 
goes, the average worker can kiss his 
savings, his life insurance and his living 
standard goodbye. 

It has been urged that in industries 
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which have ample profits, wage in- 
creases can be granted without affect- 
ing prices—provided they are paid in 
the form of bonds which can neither be 
traded nor cashed until after the war. 

It is true that such wages would 
not affect prices on the cost side nor 
would they add immediately to the vol- 
ume of buying power. But as a prac- 
tical matter, can it be expected that 
one union or group of workers in an 
industry running on a narrow profit 
margin will stand by and watch an- 
other group get an increase just be- 
cause the industry in which that group 
works is making high profits out of 
the war? 

The real answer is to tax the high 
profits down to a reasonable rate, or 
to lower the prices paid under war 
contracts to companies making more 
than a reasonable profit. 

I have repeatedly advocated drastic 
taxation of high incomes and the re- 
negotiation of war contracts to elimi- 
nate excess profits. 

We must face the fact that the vol- 
ume of consumers’ goods is decreasing 
and will continue to decrease. We 
must face the fact that increases in the 
income of one group mean a drop in 
living standards of other groups. We 
must take all the steps necessary to 
distribute equitably and democratically 
the goods which are available to us. 


Halting Price Rise Is First Step 


The first step is to stop the rise of 
prices. Under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, prices are held at 
March levels. This means a 1% per 
cent reduction in living costs below the 
May level. It also means that retail- 
ers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
are being asked to make sacrifices. But 
the important thing to remember is 
that prices have been stabilized. Every 
one of us must keep that in the front 
of his thinking for the duration of the 
war. 

Come hell or high water, we are 
going to hold the price level. 

I shall welcome the advice and help 
of organized labor in holding this line. 
I believe that this help can be of 
great value to my Office and that 
the maintenance of the price ceiling 
throughout the war will be the most 
important single contribution to labor’s 
welfare which can result from a gov- 
ernment policy. 

The second step is to absorb surplus 
buying power through drastic taxation 
of corporate profits and individual in- 
comes. Not only will this absorption 
of purchasing power make easier the 
enforcement of the price ceiling, but 
it also should enforce the equality of 
sacrifice essential in a democracy. I 
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have made clear on several occasions 
my vigorous support for the kind of 
tax program which will accomplish 
these results. 

Taxes must be levied according to 
the principle of ability to pay. They 
must be steeply progressive. 

The third step is to absorb addi- 
tional purchasing power by the sale of 
war savings bonds. The Treasury’s 
program has had the able support of 
organized labor. But this program 
must be pushed to the limit if excess 
buying power is to be absorbed in suf- 
ficient amount to make possible the 
holding of the price ceiling. 

The fourth step is to develop an 
effective and democratic rationing sys- 
tem which will assure to everyone an 
equitable share of the goods which are 
available to us. 

Organized labor has itself pointed 
out that rationing is not a device to 
be imposed from above at the whim 
of a bureaucrat. It is a system de- 
manded by the people themselves, in- 
sisting that there shall not be a sense- 
less scramble for scarce goods in which 
the economically weak are trampled by 
the economically strong. 


Labor's Part in Rationing 


We are determined that our ration- 
ing system expand well in advance of 
the appearance of shortages in any 
goods necessary to health and decency. 
Labor rightly demands that it shall 
participate on a democratic basis in 
the administration of this system. 

The fifth step is that wages as well 
as other incomes shall be stabilized to 
the degree required to hold the price 
ceiling. This means, I believe, that 
only in the case of substandard wages 
and in the case of obvious inequities 
should wages be permitted to move up- 
ward. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that if one group gets a wage increase, 
it does so at the expense of others. 
If any group is to gain, it should be 
the group which is at the bottom of 
the wage scale. I thoroughly agree 
that low wage groups must be raised 
to a point which will permit efficient 
work and a decent life. If this is done, 
it means that there will be less for 
others, but efficiency, equity and the 
maintenance of morale demand that it 
be done. 

I recognize that there are some in- 
comes which permit of a standard of 
living far beyond what is appropriate 
in time of war, when great sacrifices 
must be made by everyone. It is not 
enough to stabilize such incomes. It 
is necessary through heavy and pro- 
gressive taxation to secure adequate 
contribution to the common effort. 

I have described these as steps—as 


though they should be taken one after 
the other. In reality they are a bundle 
of policies which must be tied together. 
Together they spell equality of sacri- 
fice and equality of contribution to the 
common cause. 

All groups must stand together for 
rigid price control, stiff taxation, heavy 
bond buying, real wage stabilization 
and effective rationing. 

The problem of raising substandard 
wages is going to give us some head- 
aches. Many of the industries in which 
average wages are substandard are 
highly competitive. Their profits are 
low. Under our present price ceilings, 
many concerns in these industries will 
not be able to increase wages to stand- 
ard rates. Somehow we have got to 
meet this problem. It will require the 
elimination of unnecessary frills and 
services—in line with national conser- 
vation policies. It will require elim- 
inating wastes and increasing the effi- 
ciency of production. It will require 
the best brains that labor and industry 
have to offer. 

It seems to me that here there is a 
boundless opportunity for organized 
labor to participate not only in the 
planning and prosecution of the war 
effort, but in preparing for a better 
postwar society. 

Organized labor has a right and 
an obligation to assist in raising the 
standards of the underpaid workers 
and in helping to prepare the condi- 
tions which will make this possible. 


Unions Invited to Help 


Insofar as the OPA is involved in 
these problems, I have already invited 
the A. F. of L. and C.I.O. and the 
railway brotherhoods to help work 
them out with me and the Office to 
which I am responsible. 

I said at the beginning of this article 
that I believed organized labor as an 
institution and collective bargaining as 
a procedure must be preserved and ex- 
tended during the war period. 

Members of trade unions or of good 
trade union families know that the 
life of a union does not consist ex- 
clusively of raising wages once every 
year or so. 

Even though wages are stabilized, 
there will be inequities to be worked 
out, grievances to be adjusted and 
substandard wages to be raised. These 
ends can best be achieved hy organized 
labor through collective bargaining. 
There is educational work to do. There 
are broad social functions to be ful- 
filled. 

But the big job is to win the war. 
I believe that organized labor has made 
and can continue to make an enormous 
contribution to this job. 
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MAX ZARITSKY 


N ANCIENT Rome the hat was 

the sign of a freeman. When a 
master freed his slave the outward 
and visible mark of the latter’s new 
status was his right to wear a hat. 
In medieval Europe the hat once 
more became a symbol of independ- 
ence through the Hatters’ Guild, one 
of the most powerful of the crafts- 
men’s guilds, which guarded the 
privileges and immunities of the hat- 
ters jealously. 

The hat continued to be a symbol 
of freedom and independence in the 
New World. Hatters were among the 
first to organize. There is a record 
of a hatters’ union participating in the 
Independence Day parade at Newark 
in 1808, and a strike of hatters is re- 
corded in Baltimore in 1825. 

Hatting, like capmaking and milli- 
nery making, the two other branches 
of the headwear industry, is largely a 
handicraft, requiring a high degree of 
skill on the part of the craftsman. 
Even today, with machinery making 
rapid incursions into the old hand 
processes, it remains a handicraft, for 
the so-called machines are in essence 
magnified tools, requiring for their 
proper functioning the supervision and 
guidance of a skilled craftsman. 

Most hats—men’s and women’s 
alike—are made of felt, and most felt 
hats are the product of the rabbit. 
There is a large and growing use of 
wool felt, chiefly in lower-priced 
women’s hats, and to a much lesser de- 
gree in lower-priced men’s hats. But 
the chances are that the hat the reader 
wears is made of fur felt, and has as 
its base the fur of the rabbit, or, oc- 
casionally, of the beaver. 

Manufacture of fur felt in itself is 
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an ancient process. Legend ascribes 
the discovery of felt to St. Clement. 
It is said that the good saint, in the 
course of his many pilgrimages, would 
use soft grass and similar materials to 
form a cushion between his feet and 
his wooden sandals. While passing 
through a field one day he gathered 
instead some soft hares’ fur that clung 
to briars and used this as a stuffing. 
After several days of weary plodding, 
he found that the combination of 
perspiration and pressure had caused 
the soft fur to mat and form a com- 
fortable and flexible pad. 

Whether the legend is true or not, 
the fact remains that to this very day 
felt hats are made by the combined 
action of moisture and pressure on the 
fur of rabbits or hares. 

The first step in the making of a 
felt hat is to blow into a large cham- 
ber enough sheared, cleaned rabbits’ 
fur to make one hat. Within this 
chamber there is a perforated cone, 
which revolves at a high rate of speed. 
An exhaust fan in the cone sucks the 
air and the fine rabbits’ fur in the 
chamber onto the cone. The fine 
hairs are tangled every which way, 
but so loosely that the fragile layer of 
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fur could be brushed off the cone with 
one finger. 

The operator carefully wraps damp 
burlap cloths around the cone, and 
then immerses it for a short time in 
a vat of hot water. At this point the 
felting starts. The hot water shrinks 
the fine fur fibers just enough to knit 
them into a flimsy layer of felt. This 
layer of felt is stripped from the cone. 
It: is about twenty-eight inches high 
and larger than that in circumference. 
From this point on begins the shrink- 
ing which will bring it down to a 
height of ten inches, meanwhile hard- 
ening it, toughening it and turning it 
into a fine fur felt that is light and 
resilient, yet strong and tough. It 
is porous, and permits air to pass 
through readily, yet because of the 
nature of the felting process, it is 
almost impermeable to moisture. 

The various steps in the shrinking 
process are known by a variety of 
names and require a variety of skills, 
but essentially they consist of wetting 
the hat bodies, as they are called, and 
subjecting them to pressure either by 
hand or mechanical rolling and 
kneading. 

When the body has been shrunk to 
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In either case, the remaining steps 
through which the hat will pass are 
the same. The rough hat is pulled 
over a wooden block, or a metal die, 
and here, under the combined influ- 
ence of steam and pressure, it takes 
on the characteristic shape of a man’s 
hat. This “blocking” process is 
partly a hand and partly a mechani- 
cal operation. It requires brawn as 

By MAX ZARITSKY oat an a : 

President, United Hatters, Cap and More brawn combined with skill 

Millinery Workers International Union is required for the next operation, 
where the shape of the hat is fur- 
ther refined and set through the 
pressure of a sandbag. During the 
blocking and flanging process the 
hat is expertly treated with very 
fine sandpaper to give it the smooth 
texture which is characteristic of 
felt hats, and it is then ready to be 
trimmed. 

The processes already described 
are performed by men. The trim- 
ming operations require the finesse 
and the deft fingers of women. 
Linings are sewed in, sweatbands are 
whipped into place and the union 
label is sewed onto the hat, under 
the sweatband. A ribbon and bow 
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Have you ever thought of all the 
operations involved in making the 
hats you wear? As this article 
proves, it takes many skills and 
much hard work to make a chapeau 


a height of about ten inches, or a little 
more than one-third its original size, it 
is ready for shaping. The cone-shaped 
body is once more moistened, and it is 
stretched and pulled into a rough 
approximation of the shape it will 
finally take. Meanwhile, at one stage 
or another the body has been immersed 
in dye, and the combined operations 
have produced a “rough hat” body. 
Up to this point the processes for 
the making of a “rough hat,” which 
will finally become a man’s hat, and a 
“bonnet,” which will finally become a 
woman’s hat, are substantially the 
same. From now on, the body will 
be handled differently, depending on 
which field it will serve. If it is to 
become a man’s hat, it goes to the fin- 
ishing end of the industry. Finishing 
may take place in the same shop where 
the body was made, or the rough hats 
may be sold to manufacturers who 
confine themselves to finishing, 
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are’ sewed on, and the hat is ready to 
put the finishing touch to the costume 
of the well-dressed man. 

If the body is destined to become a 
woman’s hat, it is sold to a millinery 
manufacturer. 

Here, too, it is shaped, but the multi- 
plicity of styles in women’s hats does 
not permit the use of the simple meth- 
ods of blocking used in all men’s hats, 

The body is stretched to 
shape over a block which 
determines its final form. 
A rope is used to tie off the 
crown from the brim. The 
hat body, thus shaped, is 
then manipulated in any one 
of a hundred ways. It may 
be cut, sewed, twisted, 
draped or pulled into the 
shapes that women love and husbands 
deride. It will be trimmed with rib- 
bon, a feather, a button, a buckle or a 
combination of two or more of these 
elements. 

The styles themselves have been 
chosen by the manufacturer after anx- 
ious weeks of observation of style 
trends—at beaches, at swanky resorts ; 
before the war, in Paris. His inter- 
pretation—or his designer’s—of the 
style trend has had to be worked out 
by the designer, translated into the 
realm of the actual by a sample-maker 
and tested, if possible, on some re- 
tailers, and then put into production. 

The blockers in the millinery field 
are men. The operators who cut, sew 
and manipulate the hats are sometimes 
men, sometimes women. The trim- 
mers, who give it the final touches, are 
women. 

Men’s hats vary in price in accord- 
ance with the quality of the body and 
the trimmings. Millinery prices vary 
in accordance with many additional 
factors, such as style, workmanship, 
amount of hand detail, etc. Despite 
the fact that a number of machine- 
sewing processes enter into the pro- 
duction of a woman’s hat, the work 
that sets a hat off from all others is 
done by a needle held between the 
skilled and nimble fingers of a milli- 
ner. No machine has yet been found 
that can take the place of the skilled 
sewer’s fingers. 

Caps, on the other hand, are largely 
the product of the sewing machine, al- 
though even here some hand work is 
required to turn out a really satis- 
factory, properly shaped cap. 

As summer approaches, demand 
rises for straw hats. Only a few 
years ago the choice of the consumer 
was pretty well limited to either a 
Panama or a sailor. In the past few 
years, however, more than a dozen dif- 
ferent fibers have been adapted for 
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use in summer hats, and the hats them- 
selves are cooler, more flexible and 
more varied in style than ever before. 

The straw hat body is either woven 
or sewed, and thereafter it, too, is 
blocked and trimmed. 

Workers in all the operations thus 
far described are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Un- 
ion. But it was not always 
thus. 

Until a few years ago 
there were two unions in 
the field—the United Hat- 
ters of North America, 
which was organized in 
1854, and the Cloth Hat, 
Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union, or- 
ganized around the turn of the century. 

Jurisdictional disputes arose be- 
tween the two organizations from time 
to time, though in between the periods 
of such disputes they maintained 
friendly, and even warm, relations. 
But, as can be seen from the descrip- 
tion already given of the processes in- 
volved in the manufacture of head- 
wear, there were many operations 
which were common to both men’s 
and women’s hats, and thus jurisdic- 
tional disputes were bound to occur. 
It became apparent that a permanent 
solution of the difficulties between the 
two unions and the making of a per- 


New Rail Labor 


President Roosevelt has issued an 
executive order creating a National 
Railway Labor Panel, whose nine mem- 
bers will be appointed by the President 
and will serve as fact-finding boards 
in railroad labor disputes. 

The purpose of the panel 
is to provide a means for 
handling such disputes dur- 
ing the war without the 
strike votes required under 
the Railway Labor Act. 

That law provides that 
if mediation and arbitration 
fail to settle a dispute, a 
strike vote must be taken 
and a strike date set ‘before 
the President can appoint 
an emergency fact-finding 
board to investigate the dis- 
pute and make a report on the case. 

That system worked well in peace 
but, in war times, rail labor unions, 
naturally, did not wish to take strike 
votes in order to have important griev- 
ances adjusted. 

“Whenever a dispute between a car- 
rier or carriers and its or their em- 
ployes is not adjusted or settled,” the 
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manent peace could only be achieved 
by amalgamation. 

Under the leadership of Presideut 
William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor amalgamation was 
finally effected in 1934 in the face of 


many obstacles. From the very first, 
amalgamation proved to be a boon to 
both groups. Fears had been expressed 
that the two unions would be unable 
to work as one because of the differ- 
ence in background and tradition be- 
tween them. But their similarities— 
their dedication to the improvement of 
the conditions of all the workers in 
their respective trades, their sense of 
responsibility to the labor movement, 
their common militancy—proved 
stronger than that difference. 

Their combined membership was 
20,000 at the time of amalgamation. 
Since then it has been doubled. The 
rate of growth has been high in each 
of the three industries, but highest of 
all in the men’s hat field. At present, 
the cap field is 95 per cent union, the 
millinery field about 90 per cent and 
the men’s hat trade about 70 per cent. 

Union-made hats and caps bear the 
union label of the United Hatters— 
the second oldest union label in the 
United States. This label is shown 
on this page. Recently, in response 
to the demand of many women’s or- 
ganizations, the union label has also 
been made available in women’s hats. 


Body Is Set Up 


President’s order says, “the duly au- 
thorized representatives of the em- 
ployes may notify the chairman of 
the panel of the parties’ desire to avoid 
a strike vote and the setting of a strike 
date. 

“If, in the judgment of 
the chairman, the dispute is 
such that it may interfere 
with the prosecution of the 
war, he may select three 
members of the panel to 
serve as an emergency 
board to investigate such 
dispute and report thereon 
to the President.” 

Mr. Roosevelt empha- 
sized that “this executive 
order does not seek to 
amend the Railway Labor 
Act which has worked so well for 
many years.” 

“It merely sets up for the duration 
of the war a panel which will provide 
a means of settling disputes without 
strikes,” the President explained. 

Meanwhile, the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association announced its in- 
tention to fight wage “freezing.” 
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brea TIME works against Ger- 
many is admitted for the first time 
in the latest issue of Der Frontarbeiter, 
Nazi labor magazine, according to dis- 
patches from Stockholm. Copies of the 
magazine were received in the Swedish 
capital May 30. 

Der Frontarbeiter says: 

“We realize that the total character 
of the war now also influences the 
time factor, wherefore Germany can- 
not give herself as much time now as 
she could before.” 

In the official organ of the German 
Labor Front, Arbeitertum, advice is 
now being given on how to increase 
the tempo of work and how to com- 
bat fainting spells and ‘‘collapses”’ 
caused by this same tempo, long work- 
ing hours and undernourishment. 


> The wave of sabotage in Czech fac- 
tories is assuming such proportions 
that the German authorities have been 
forced to increase guards in all indus- 
trial enterprises in the territory of 
Bohemia and Moravia. According to 
a report emanating from the Czecho- 
slovak Press Bureau in London, a 
guard has been placed, at every fifth 
machine in the Skoda munitions works 
and in other armament plants. 

The new Nazi One Big Union, which 
is called the “National Labor Office for 


Labor News From Across the Seas 


Employes,” and which was created for 
the purpose of controlling more rigidly 
the rebellious Czech labor, is encoun- 
tering stiff resistance. Czech workers 
are boycotting the Fascist organization. 


> Rene LeGall, a French labor leader, 














executed by the Nazis as a hostage, 
died shouting, “Vive l’Angleterre! Vive 
deGaulle!” after disdaining to have his 
eyes covered. LeGall was general sec- 
retary of the Laborers Union of the 
Seine and Oise Departments. 


> Faced with labor shortages, the Jap- 
anese-controlled Manchukuan govern- 
ment will freeze mine and factory 


The Problems of Peace 


(Continued from Page 15) 


its decisions were constructive and 
positive in character. It is also note- 
worthy that all its decisions were unan- 
imous. There was no minority whose 
views were overridden by a majority 
or which felt that under pressure from 
the majority it had had to make undue 
concessions. All three groups—gov- 
ernmental, workers and employers— 
played a full and active part in the dis- 
cussions and each of them could feel 
that it had contributed in a positive 
fashion to the conclusions which were 
accepted by all. 

Perhaps the fact of its meeting in 
London may have contributed to this 
result. As delegates, particularly those 
who had traveled across the Atlantic, 
went to and from the place of meet- 
ing, they had before them in the spec- 
tacle of the London streets continual 
reminders of the reality of the menace 
which a free people is constantly fac- 
ing and of the barbaric destruction into 
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which that menace may at any moment 
be transformed. 

All through the meeting the chair- 
man had on his table a brief note indi- 
cating that spotters were at their posts 
on the roof and that, according to the 
usual London practice, the committee 
might continue its work in spite of any 
alarms from the siren until such time 
as the spotters indicated imminent 
danger. 

Other reminders of the realities of 
the situation’ were the presence of 
stenographers and précis-writers in 
the uniform of the Home Guard, the 
knowledge that they and others attend- 
ing the meeting had been on duty dur- 
ing many hours of the night as fire 
watchers or air-raid wardens, and, of 
special interest to the American dele- 
gates, the arrival each afternoon of an 
American Mobile Canteen, which as 
part of the Women’s Voluntary Service 
is equipped for the purpose of provid- 





workers in their present jobs. Similar 
measures already have been taken in 
Japan. Manchukuo supplies Japan 
with steel and coal. 


> With the Russians doing a grand 
job of reducing Hitler’s military man- 
power, the killer who rules present- 
day Germany is yanking workers from 
the factories and sending them to the 
front with only a few weeks’ ¢raining. 
The German workers are being re- 
placed by slave labor shanghaied from 
their homes in Italy, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Greece and other countries 
now under the Nazi heel. 


> An organ of the Dutch Nazis, an- 
gered by the rising tide of sabotage 
by patriotic Hollanders, demands that 
pillories be erected in all market squares 
and the courageous fighters against 
Hitlerism placed in them, with their 
names, addresses and the nature of 
their “crimes” inscribed above their 
heads. One day recently the Nazi- 
controlled radio at Hilversum an- 
nounced the execution of more than 
100 freedom-loving Dutchmen. 


> Russian men torn from their home- 
land to work in Hitler’s Reich will 
receive wages of $2 a month, says the 
Deutsche Zeitung fur Schlesien. 


ing warm refreshments to the bombed- 
out victims of a raid and which, in de- 
fault of any necessity for performing 
that task, undertook to provide the 
members of the committee with tea 
during a brief recess. 

Thus, although there were raids else- 
where in England during the period of 
the meeting, London skies were quiet 
and the committee was able to pursue 
its work in complete tranquility. But 
absorbed as they were in their work, 
the members of the committee could not 
forget the evidences of the ordeals 
through which London has passed, the 
courage with which those ordeals were 
met and the cheerfulness of the Brit- 
ish people in the face of the many day- 
to-day inconveniences which have to 
be endured under present circum- 
stances. 

These were a constant reminder to 
the delegates that this is indeed what 
Mr. Bevin called “a people’s war” 
and a spur to their determination to 
bring to the work of the I.L.O. com- 
mittee every contribution in their 
power so as to insure that the I.L.O. 
would play its full part in preparing 
for a people’s peace. 
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Nealarers at War 


(Continued from Page 3) 


by the force of the explosion. I 
pulled it out of its frame, folded it 
twice and put it into my pocket.” 

When Fennell was pulled out of the 
water the next morning he was barely 
conscious. His leg was badly torn 
and full of shell splinters. In his 
pocket was a water-soaked, soggy pic- 
ture folded twice. 

Earl Dowdy is an able-bodied sea- 
man and a member of the S.I.U. He 
was also off watch and in his room 
when the attack came. He managed 
to get into his lifebelt and onto 
the deck. Most of the lifeboats 
had been smashed and he dove 
overboard. As soon as he came 
up he started swimming violently 
away from the ship before she 
went down. 

Over his shoulder Dowdy 
could see the deck gang trying 
to launch the only remaining life- 
boat. They succeeded in getting 
it into the water and started to 
pull away. 

Before they had pulled a few 
strokes the Atlanta shuddered and 
then rolled over on top of the life- 
boat, taking it to the bottom with 
her. The water was churned to a 
froth as the ship disappeared 
from view. 

Dowdy swam desperately 
against the pull of the suction 
created by the sinking ship. 
Gear, broken lifeboats and planks 
from the bridge were tossed by 
the waves. The water was icy. 

A blinding searchlight flashed from 
the conning tower of the lurking 
submarine. As the white beam slowly 
swept over the sea it picked out bob- 
bing wreckage and struggling, cursing, 
drowning men. One of them, his head 
covered with oily grime, half raised 
himself out of the water and shook his 
fist at the searchlight. 

The white light snapped off and 
there was only blackness and cold. 
Dowdy was sideswiped by a piece of 
wreckage. 

It was a large plank and he grasped 
one end of it. Soon other survivors 
caught on to the planking. 

They began their long cold watch, 
waiting for a ship to come along and 
pick them up. 

Few men had been able to get life- 
belts. Many were wounded. One by 
one their grasp on the plank relaxed. 
They slipped off into the water. 

After the first hour there were only 
five left. Two more went during the 
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next hour. The three remaining men 
talked and then sang a little to keep 
their spirits up. And then Dowdy was 
alone. 

Six hours later the Seatrain Texas 
appeared on the horizon following the 
same course. Soon she came fairly 
close. Dowdy yelled and waved his 
hand. The ship saw him, launched 
a boat and picked him up. 

George Tavelle was a second mate 
on the City of Atlanta. He had been 


drifting separately on wreckage. 





When rescued he was suffering from 
exposure and only lived because of the 
prompt first-aid treatment he received 
aboard the Seatrain Texas. The Sea- 
train Texas was also manned by an 
S.I.U. crew. 

Let Frank Williams, chief steward 
of the rescue ship, tell the story in his 
own way: 

“At 7:20 a.m. Monday I was talk- 
ing to the chief engineer of the Sea- 
train in his stateroom when Captain 
Albert Dalzell called through the 
phone from the bridge that he wanted 
all the oil nozzles lit for a smoke- 
screen. Also to prepare for better 
than full speed. He said there was a 
ship in action ahead. 

“At 7:57 a.m. the general alarm 
bell sounded, calling men to their sta- 
tions. A minute or two later the 
skipper ordered the engines stopped. 
I learned later that he had sighted a 
man on some wreckage. 


“T rushed up on deck. It was calm 





weather, slightly overcast, but a goo: 
swell running. The chief officer or- 
dered a lifeboat down. 

“Around us on the horizon were 
other ships, I should say two freighters 
and a tanker. They were hove ti, 
several miles off. Smoke and haze 
were over the whole horizon. 

“While our boat was pulling away 
toward the figure on the wreckage that 
proved to be Dowdy, the skipper 
sighted another man on a raft. The 
Seatrain was maneuvered over to 
him. After some difficulty we got him 
aboard from a wooden ladder lowered 
over the stern. He was Tavelle, and 
in bad shape. Next to him on the raft 
was the body of another man. 

“We tried, but couldn’t succeed in 
recovering the other body. Ta- 
velle said it was that of George 
York, the second engineer.” 

The story of the rescue was 
also told at the union office by 
Gustave Carlson, bos’n on the 
Seatrain Texas. Carlson manned 
stroke oar on the lifeboat sent 
out to pick up the survivors. 

“We got the boat over the side 
in short order,” Carlson ex- 
plained, “and pulled away to- 
ward the man the skipper had 
first sighted. He was Dowdy, a 
young seaman and the damnedest 
one I ever saw. He was clinging 
to a big piece of box, some 
splinters and a hunk of the chart- 
room door which served as a 
raft. By the time we pulled up 
he had-climbed up and fixed him- 
self up on top of the raft. 

“Well, he was grinning and 
smiling and waving. He was 
shoeless, but there was nothing 
the matter with him. When we 
hauled him aboard, he offered to take 
an oar.” 

There was little to do for Dowdy 
except to get him dry and warm and 
give him a shot of liquor to drive out 
the chills. But in the case of Fennell 
and Tavelle, the rescue crew had their 
hands full. 

Williams took over the first-aid 
work. Tavelle was unconscious and 
it looked as if he might kick off at any 
minute. Williams worked over him for 
hours, packing his body with hot and 
cold compresses, massaging him, ad- 
ministering stimulants. Within twelve 
hours Tavelle’s temperature dropped 
from 104 to 101 degrees and he was 
past the danger stage. Tavelle has 
recovered. He owes his life to Frank 
Williams. 

The Seatrain Texas arrived in Ho- 
boken with the survivors a day and a 
half later. Fennell and Tavelle were 
rushed to the hospital. Dowdy bought 
himself some new gear, reported to the 
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S.I.U. office and, having dodged most 
of the reporters and photographers, 
took a train for his home in Savannah. 
Dowdy, Fennell and Tavelie were not 
long in going back to sea. 
* * * 


According to Harry Lundeberg, 
president of the Seafarers interna- 
tional Union, the union is manning 
merchant ships on the Atlantic and 
Pacific with full crews despite the fact 
that more than 500 sailors belonging 
to the union have already lost their 
lives in enemy submarine attacks. He 
was asked about the sailors who have 
been rescued from sinking ships. 
Lundeberg said: 

“Many have to be hospitalized and 
some who reach the shore are in too 
bad a shape to ever pull through. Being 
tossed around in oil-covered water for 
several days without food and drink is 
an ordeal only strong men can endure. 
For men who are wounded this time- 
less vigil before the rescue is nearest 
to hell any living man has ever got. 

“But those who pull through in 
good shape, when they get ashore take 
a day or two off to celebrate their 
good luck, and many of them show up 
the next morning ready to go to sea 
again. They’ve got what it takes!” 

* * * 


There is a group of seamen in the 
union headquarters swapping their ex- 
periences as they wait for their dupli- 
cate books. Within that week four 
ships had been lost. How 





too. The sign on the wall calls out: 
“GUNS AND RAFTS FOR SEAMEN.” ‘Too 
many ships are still badly equipped with 
life preservers. Not enough lifeboats, 
no liferafts. Too many ships still put 
to sea unarmed. 

With their ships ill-fitted and ill- 
protected, American sailors, men and 
boys, have too often given their lives 
as an unnecessary sacrifice to the lax- 
ity, negligence and outright cheapness 
of shipowners. 

Our seamen of the merchant marine 
go out to serve their country on the 
high seas of their own free will. They 
come back after torpedoing with 
stories of their shipmates bombed out 
of their bunks, of men burned alive 


in the oil flaming on the waters. These ° 
sailors come back to tell their story 
and they go out to risk their lives 
again. 

Our seamen don’t call themselves 
heroes. They don’t want to be heroes. 
They are just plain Americans. Above 
all they are American seamen. They 
ask for no special recognition. All 
they ask for is the right to keep their 
union wage standards and conditions, 
their union hiring halls and reason- 
able measures to assure their safety 
at sea. 

Even with the war bonus merchant 
seamen are comparatively low paid 
workers. They don’t demand special 
privileges. They only want to keep 
the standards they have established 
and the rights of freemen they have 
secured—rights which would accord 
no more than fairness and justice for 
those who man the merchant marine 
of a democratic nation. They insist 
only on a square deal for the men who 
keep unbroken the lifeline of unity 
which keeps the United Nations united 
in their fight for democratic victory. 

These merchant sailors man _ the 
decks, the foc’sles, the wheelhouses 
and the engine rooms of the ships which 
maintain the supply lines of the United 
States and its allies in this war. 

They man the long, weird-looking 
tankers which supply aviation gasoline 
and oil to the vital war bases. They 
ship on ugly ducklings and victory 
ships and on old tramp steamers, 

stubby-nosed and broad- 





many came through? 

If none,of the crew 
reaches any of the union 
branches there is no way 
of knowing how many 
ships were lost as the 
Navy keeps the informa- 
tion secret. The sailors 
swap jokes, but their talk 
keeps slipping back to 
those ships. A week over- 
due. Ten days overdue. 
Two months and still no 
word. 

There was that ship on 
which four of the brothers 
were lost, the one that was 
torpedoed 300 miles from 
New York as it was com- 
pleting a six months’ 
round trip to the Red Sea. 
The survivors were fifty- 
four hours in a lifeboat be- 
fore they were picked up 
by a Greek ship. 

How royally the captain 
treated them after the res- 
cuers had pulled them 
aboard ! 

But there is a note of 





transported over the seas. 


again stand by for duty. 


(CALL T0 THE SBA 


TO ALL SEAFARING MEN: 


The nation that proclaimed your freedom now needs 
your services. America is at war. Our troops are being 
Munitions and supplies are 
being shipped in ever-increasing quantities to our armies 
in Europe. The bases are the ports of America. The 
battlefields are in Europe. The sea intervenes. 
the men of the sea must sail the supply ships. 
emergency fleet is now being built. 
seamen, seafaring men of all capacities, who left the sea 
in years gone by as a protest against the serfdom from 
which no flag then offered relief, have now an oppor- 
tunity to return to their former calling—sail as freemen 
and serve our country. 

Your old shipmates—men who remained with the ship 
to win the new status for our craft—now call upon you to 
Your help is needed to prove 
that no enemy on the seas can stop the ships of the nation 
whose seamen bear the responsibility of liberty. 

America has the right, a far greater right than any 
other nation, to call upon the seamen of all the world for 
service. By responding to this call now you can demon- 
strate your practical appreciation of freedom won. 


May 1, 1917. 


Thousands of skilled 


ANDREW FURUSETH. 


beamed, which slowly 
crawl, crab-fashion, to 
their destinations. 

They are the firemen in 
the stokeholds far below 
the water line, keeping up 
the pressure, keeping up 
the ship’s speed. They are 
in the midst of the roar of 
machinery in the engine 
room, watching, checking 


Over it gauges, oiling, wiping, tak- 
A great ing signals from the 


bridge. They are in the 
hot and crowded galleys, 
keeping the crew fed. 

They are in the crow’s 
nest, their eyes sore from 
spray and the blinding 
rain, watching for the 
enemy, watching the lights, 
watching the lubber mark. 

They, too, have their 
folks and their wives and 
children whom they visit 
as half-strangers between 
trips. 

They are men of skill 
and men of courage who 
work and serve to keep 
us free. 








bitterness in their voices, 
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> More than 4,000 cigar workers have 
secured increased wages and improved 
working conditions under contracts re- 
cently negotiated by the Cigarmakers 
International Union. The following 
companies are included in the agree- 
ments: John H. Swisher and Son, 
Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; Webster- 
Eisenlohr, York, Pa.; the General 
Cigar Company, for workers employed 
in its Puerto Rican stripping plants; 
the Hamburger Tobacco Company, 
Puerto Rico, and the Winstead To- 
bacco Company, for workers employed 
in its Lancaster, Pa., cigar leaf proc- 
essing plant. 


> At a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election held among the 
employes of the May Department 
Stores Company, Denver, Colo., Local 
420, Retail Clerks International Pro- 
tective Association, was chosen sole 
collective bargaining agent by the shoe 
salesmen. Local 454 of the same in- 
ternational was named _ bargaining 
agent by the remaining employes, 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
recently issued an order directing 
Ellis-Klatscher and Company, Los 
Angeles, to disestablish a company- 
dominated employe organization and 
to bargain collectively with Local 598, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 


> Wage increases up to 13 cents an 
hour have been won by Local 20707, 
Cannery Workers, under the terms of 
a recent agreement with Libby, Mc- 
Neill and Libby, the Starr Fruit Prod- 
ucts Company and the Northwest 
Packing Company, all of Portland, 
Ore. 


> The members of Federal Labor Un- 
ion 22655 are benefiting from a boost 
in hourly wages as the result of an 
agreement signed recently with the 
Reilly Tar and Chemical Corporation, 
Newark, N. J. 


>A general wage increase has been 
gained by the members of Local 18760, 
Chemical Plant Workers, employed by 
the Blockson Chemical Company, 
Joliet, Til. 
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>The vigorous organizational drive 
of Local 20940, Office Employes, has 
resulted in the past six months in the 
signing of union agreements with the 
Manhattan Refrigerating Company, 
Borden’s, GHP Cigar, Abercrombie 
and Fitch, Knickerbocker Carriers 
and E. J. Barry, all located in New 
York City. In addition to the first 
agreements signed, renewal agree- 
ments have been negotiated with nine 
companies. In every case the renewal 
agreements provided for wage in- 
creases, 


> Under the terms of a renewal agree- 
ment with Stokely Brothers, fruit and 
vegetable canners of Trenton, N. J., 
Local 56, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, won retroac- 
tive wage increases, double time for 
Sundays and holidays, the 40-hour 
week and time and one-half for over- 
time, 


> Forty thousand workers in the 
women’s coat and suit industry of 
New York City have received a 10 
per cent wage increase under the terms 
of a decision given by former Mayor 
James J. Walker, impartial chairman 
of the industry. The workers are or- 
ganized in unions affiliated with the 


Cloak Joint Board of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 


> As the result of a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, Local 
447, International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants Union, has been desig- 
nated sole collective bargaining agent 
for certain employes of the Robert L. 
Nelson Company, Inc., New York 
City. 


> Substantial increases in hourly rates 
have been won by the Pattern Makers 
League of Detroit under the terms of 
a contract signed recently. The new 
rates apply to twenty independent 
shops as well as the 1,000 pattern 
makers employed by the manufacturers 
association, 


> Federal Labor Union 22567 has 
been designated sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for the employes of the 
McCray Refrigerator Company, In- 
dianapolis, as the result of a recent 
National Labor Relations Board 
election. 


>The members of Federal Labor 
Union 22558, employed by the U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals Company, New- 
ark, N. J., have received a hike of 10 
cents in hourly wages. 





Vice-President Harrison (left) and Secretary-Treasurer Meany go on 
the air to tell how U. S. labor is making and moving the tools of war 
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> New contracts raising wages and im- 
proving conditions in many other ways 
are reported by the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers. Among 
the agreements signed recently are 
those with the Independence Engineer- 
ing Company, O’Fallon,: Ill.; Cargill, 
Inc., shipbuilding division, Savage, 
Minn. ; the Arizona Welding Company, 
Morenci, Ariz.; the Northern Boiler 
Company, Appleton, Wis. ; the Kansas 
City Structural Steel Company;. the 
Griesdoek Brewing Company, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; the American Iron and 
Steel Manufacturing Company ; also in 
East St. Louis, and Tippett and Wood, 
Phillipsburg, N, J. 


> Production records are being estab- 
lished by the members of Local 52, 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union, Chicago, 
in the voluntary contribution they are 
making to the American Red Cross. 
Divided into three units, these women 
have prepared 7,229 surgical dressings 
in six weeks’ time. In addition to the 
dressings, they have turned out a 
number of mer’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s sweaters ; children’s dresses and 
suits, women’s dresses, hospital gowns 
and knitted scarfs. 


> Members of Local 30, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, em- 
ployed by the Good Humor Ice Cream 
Company, the American Seal Kap 
Company, the Grand View Dairy, the 
Adler Milk Company, the Gotham 
Packing Company and Nagel’s Provi- 
sion Company, all located in New York 
City, are benefiting from wage hikes 
and the closed shop following union 
negotiations, 


> Officials of the Federation of Woolen 
and Worsted Workers, affiliate of the 
United Textile Workers, announce that 
contracts have been signed with the 
United Waste Company, East Ded- 
ham, Mass., and the Stoughton Gar- 
netting Corporation, Stoughton, Mass., 
providing for an increase in hourly 
wages, paid vacations, ten holidays 
with pay and the union shop. 


> Local 567, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, has signed new 
wage and working agreements with 
the laundry and dye works operators 
of Takoma, Wash., which call for sub- 
stantial wage increases, 


>A general pay increase of 10 per 
cent payable in war bonds has been 
won for the members of Local 16303, 
Brushmakers, as the result of a recent 
agreement with Rubico Manufacturers, 
Inc., New York City. 
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> Professional advice on 
time and labor saving short- 
cuts in production work is 
one of the contributions of 
the Boston Joint Board of 
Cloak, Skirt and Dressmak- 
ers Union, International 
Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, to the Boston Met- 
ropolitan Chapter of the 
Red Cross. Rank and file 
members of the union have 
also donated their time and 
skill to the cutting of Red 
Cross garments in the dress 
factories in the vicinity. 


> As the result of a recent 
election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations 
3oard, Lodge 1170, Inter- 
national Association of Ma- 
chinists, has been desig- 
nated sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for the 200 
employes of the Richardson 
Scale Company, Clifton, 
N. J. 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
has issued an order directing the 
Hickory Chair Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hickory, N. C., to cease dis- 
couraging membership in Local 2869, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters, or 
any other labor organization of its em- 
ployes and to reinstate with back pay 
employes discharged because of union 
activity, 


> Local 8, Metal Polishers Interna- 
tional Union, has renewed its working 
agreement with six employer mem- 
bers of the Allied Building Metal In- 
dustry, New York City. The new con- 
tract provides for the closed shop, a 
15 per cent pay increase and paid 
vacations. 


> The members of Local 50, Building 
Service Employes International Union, 
employed by the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewery Corporation, St. Louis, are 
benefiting from a closed-shop agree- 
ment and an increase in hourly wages 
as the result of union activity. 


> As the result of a recent New York 
State Mediation Board settlement with 
leaders of the Plumbing and Heating 
Wholesalers Association, more than 
400 members of Local 1146, Retail 
Clerks, have received wage increases. 


> Federal Labor Unions 20492 and 
22463 have signed an agreement with 
the Standard Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Richmond, Va., providing 
an increase in hourly wages, 





President Reuben T. Wood (standing, left) 


snapped with aides at Missouri convention 


> Operators of moving van fleets in 
Manhattan and the Bronx have signed 
an agreement with Local 814, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
increasing wages 10 per cent. New 
agreements are also being negotiated 
for van drivers in Brooklyn and 
Queens. 


> General wage increases and paid va- 
cations for 2,000 workers are provided 
for in the renewal agreement which 
has been negotiated by the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union 
with the Appalachian Knitting Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


> Local 167, United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers, was chosen sole 
collective bargaining agent by the em- 
ployes of the Bushman Bag Service, 
Ltd., Fordwick, Va., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 


> Local 20447, Chemical By-Products 
Workers, has won a raise in pay as 
the result of an agreement with Baugh 
and Sons and the M. L. Shoemaker 
Company, both of Philadelphia. 


>A wage boost of 10 per cent» has 
been gained by Local 22464, Cellulose 
Workers, following recent negotiations 
with the National Cellulose Corpora- 
tion, Syracuse, New York. 


> Sixty-five members of Local 20630, 
Sugar Workers, have received a 10 
per cent wage boost as the result of 
a contract signed recently with the 
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Holly Sugar Company of Alvarado, 
Santa Ana and alanine California. 


> Following a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, the Uphol- 
sterers International Union has been 
designated sole collective bargaining 
agent for the employes of the Company 
of Master Craftsmen, Inc., Oneida, 
| i 2 


>In a four-way balloting among the 
employes of the Automatic Products 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., the United 
Automobile Workers, A. F. of L., won 
a National Labor Relations Board 
election by a decisive majority. 


> An agreement providing for an in- 
crease in hourly wages has been signed 
by Federal Labor Union 23004 with 
the Russell Weill Distributing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 


> Local 22576, Citrus Workers, has 
signed an agreement with the Fort 
Pierce Growers Association, Fort 
Pierce, Fla., which raises wages 15 
per cent, 


>The members of Federal Labor 
Union 23132, employed by the Air 
Cruiser Company, Paterson and Pas- 
saic, N. J., have received a wage in- 
crease of 12% cents an hour. 


> Substantial increases in weekly wages 
are called for in the recent pact be- 
tween Federal Labor Union 23127, 
Cosmetic Workers, and the Wallace 
Laboratory, New Brunswick, N. J. 


> Local 20430, Chemical Workers, has 
negotiated a general increase in wages 
with the Calumet Works of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, Chicago. 
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Two comely Washington, D. C., stenographers advertise their union’s 
annual dance, which drew a huge turnout, including labor notables 





CONVENTIONS 


> The thirty-second annual convention 
of the Kansas State Federation of 
Labor, the largest in the history of the 
organization, was convened recently at 
Wichita. 

In a speech to the convention Presi- 
dent Clem Blangers declared that the 
greatest job before labor at the pres- 
ent time is to further the nation’s war 
effort in every possible way. 

Officers elected to head the organi- 
zation for the ensuing term include 
William C. Fox, president, and George 
Maiden, veteran secretary-treasurer. 


> At the thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Maryland-District of Co- 
lumbia Federation of Labor, in ses- 
sion at Hagerstown, Robert J. Bux- 
baum was elected president to succeed 
the veteran Joseph P. McCurdy. Mr. 
McCurdy, retiring after ten years in 
office, recently assumed the leadership 
of the United Garment Workers. 
The convention voted to double the 
per capita tax paid to the State Fed- 
eration by its affiliates in order to ex- 
pand the organization’s activities. 


> Delegates from all sections of the 
state attended the thirty-sixth annual 
convention of the Arkansas State 
Federation of Labor, held recently at 
El Dorado. 

Subjects claiming the attention of 
the delegates included organization, 
sale of war bonds and the combating of 
anti-labor literature in Army camps. 


> The forty-first annual convention of 
the Missouri State Federation of 
Labor, in session recently at Sedalia, 









was one of the most successful ani 
best attended conventions in the his- 
tory of the federation. 

Resolutions of local, state and na- 
tional importance were acted on by 
the delegates. 

Reuben T. Wood and Frank J. 
Murphy were unanimously reelected to 
the offices of president and secretary, 
respectively. [Photo on previous page | 


> A special convention of the Building 
Service Employes International Union 
was held recently in Minneapolis. 

Labor’s part in the war effort was 
the dominant theme of the meeting. 
Resolutions adopted referred to mat- 
ters of jurisdiction, organization, co- 
operation in reclaiming usable salvage 
and unity in the labor movement. 

Governor Harold Stassen of Min- 
nesota and Chairman John P. Boland, 
of the New York Labor Relations 
Board, were among the speakers at 
the convention. 


>W. H. Wilton was elected president 
of the Virginia State Federation of 
Labor at that organization’s forty- 
seventh annual convention, which was 
held recently at Lynchburg. Mr. Wil- 
ton told the delegates that the members 
of the federation “want to get things 
done” and assured them that he is a 
staunch supporter of that policy. 

Mrs. Sallie D. Clinebell was re- 
elected first vice-president and E. J. 
Shave was returned to the office of 
secretary treasurer. 


> The forty-first annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor, held recently at Scranton, 
pledged all-out support of the war 
effort. 

Many resolutions of importance to 
the wage-earners of the state were 
acted upon by the 1,000 delegates who 


_were in attendance at the conclave. 


James McDevitt and David Wil- 
liams were reelected president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively. 


> Full cooperation in the war effort 
was pledged by the delegates to the 
recent convention of the International 
Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook and 
Novelty Workers Union. 

Resolutions against racial discrim- 
ination and for greater representation 
of labor on war production boards and 
agencies were among those adopted 
by the convention delegates. 

Samuel Reinlib was unanimously 
reelected president and Samuel Lader- 
man was again chosen to be secretary- 
treasurer. The convention was held 


in Atlantic City. 
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Henry M. Robinson, named to replace 
Mr. Hurley, and Professor James T. 
Shotwell of Columbia University, he 
labored long and well in writing into 
the treaty of peace the provisions for 
the charter of the International Labor 
Organization, known as Part XIII. 
With the conflicting notions of Euro- 
pean leaders, the task was not easy. 
One of the stumbling blocks was the 
difficulty of impressing upon the dele- 
gates the nature of our federal system 
of government, which made it impos- 
sible to enact uniform labor laws save 
in matters directly affecting interstate 
commerce. 

One of his proudest achievements, 
however, was the incorporation into 
the labor charter of the peace treaty 
and the covenant of the League of 
Nations of a bill of rights for labor, 
which was in effect the following eight 
principles submitted by the American 
Federation of Labor in September, 
1918, to the Inter-Allied Conference 
in London: 
>In right and in fact the labor of a 
human being should not be treated as 
merchandise or an article of commerce. 
> Employers and workers should be 
allowed the right of association for all 
lawful purposes. 
>No child should be permitted to be 
employed in industry or commerce be- 
fore the age of fourteen years. 
> Between the years of fourteen and 
eighteen gainful employment should be 
permitted only at work that is not 
physically harmful and on condition 
that technical or general education be 
continued. 
> Every worker has a right to a wage 
adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life. 

Equal pay should be given to women 
and to men for work of equal value in 
quantity and quality. 
>A weekly rest, including Sunday, or 
its equivalent for all workers. Lim- 
itation of the hours of work in indus- 
try on the basis of eight hours a day 
or forty-eight hours a week. 

This labor bill of rights, modified 
somewhat in the final draft, has in fact 
provided the charter for the activities 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion for the past twenty years. 

When the major work of the Com- 
mission on International Labor Legis- 
lation was completed and approved, 
Gompers and his colleagues returned 
to London to help arrange for the first 
International Labor Conference in 
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Crusader for Freedom 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Washington in 1919. It was the great 
irony of his life that when the con- 
ference was held he who played so 
leading a role in the creation of the 
I.L.O. should have been denied a part 
in the conference because of the Sen- 
ate’s rejection of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Gompers, upon his return to Ameri- 
can shores, did not rest in his cham- 
pionship of international cooperation 
with support for the I.L.O. He was 
with President Wilson in the convic- 
tion that it was indispensable for 
America to participate actively in the 
establishment of a League of Nations, 
with its labor charter. He had been 
one of the original members of the 
League to Enforce Peace, with Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. It was logical 
therefore that he should have followed 
the leadership of President Wilson in 
advocating the adoption by the Senate 
of the United States of the covenant 
of the League of Nations. In an ad- 
dress before the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
early summer of 1919, Gompers said: 

“T can scarcely remember any con- 
vention of our Federation or any meet- 
ing of labor men of whatever shade of 
opinion at which there have not been 
condemnation of war and commenda- 
tion of international peace. I wonder 
how international peace can be ob- 
tained? Shall somebody in the United 
States act as a schoolmaster to the peo- 
ples and the governments of the vari- 
ous countries and say to them: “Now, 
you be good! Don’t you fight! Don’t 
you go to war!’ If international war 
is to be avoided, how can it be done 
except by agreement? How can it be 


done except that men representing the 
peoples and the governments of the 
countries affected sit down and write 
their thoughts and hopes into an agree- 
ment ? 

“Call it a covenant, call it a treaty, 
call it what you will, but there must 
be some things written down in order 
to govern the rules under which war 
may be avoided. I am not afraid of 
meeting the future. Come what may, 
when big propositions are met by big 
declarations of earnestness to prevent 
war, I am not going to turn my back 
upon them, because they come nearer 
than at any other time to the hopes of 
the liberty-loving and peace-loving peo- 
ples of the world. * * * 

“T am confident that if this conven- 
tion shall endorse the covenant of the 
League of Nations, with the labor pro- 
visions in it, it will give an impetus to 
the legislators of our country to ratify 
the peace treaty with these features 
in it. 

“T don’t want any man to believe 
that I am a blind follower of any man. 
I don’t care who he is. I think that 
the President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson, is not only one of 
the brainiest and most brilliant men in 
the world, but possesses a conscience 
and a heart that seek for the right.” 

Here he took his stand without com- 
promise or equivocation. When the 
Senate of the United States finally re- 
fused to endorse the League and the 
American people appeared to withdraw 
into a shell of isolation, Gompers kept 
up his advocacy of American member- 
ship in the League of Nations. Up 
until his death he insisted that America 
assume her responsible part in keeping 
the peace of the world. It is a great 
tribute to Gompers’ leadership of labor, 
and also that of William Green, his 
successor, that the Federation of Labor 
never reversed its original endorse- 
ment of the League of Nations, given 
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in 1919. Gompers, the peacemaker, 
also threw the weight of his great in- 
fluence behind the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, and repeatedly expressed 
the feeling that side by side with the 
League of Nations, with its emphasis 
upon political cooperation, and the 
I.L.0., with its emphasis upon eco- 
nomic cooperation, American member- 
ship in the World Court was a neces- 
sary corollary if we were to lay the 
foundations of an enduring peace. 

Gompers moreover contended till the 
end that enduring peace must have the 
active support of the forces of inter- 
national labor. So he set about to 
revitalize the European labor move- 
ments. 

One of the most interesting events 
of the closing years of his life was the 
way in which he helped the German 
Federation of Labor during the terrific 
struggle through which it passed in the 
inflationary period of the German 
Republic. 

When frantic cables were received 
from Germany advising that because 
of inflation the trade unions were un- 
able to send communications to their 
members, Gompers sent out an appeal 
to American unions and raised in ex- 
cess of $27,000 in a few weeks. This 
money was cabled to the headquarters 
of the German trade unions in Berlin. 
Save for this help from American labor 
the German trade unions would have 
been demoralized and would have faced 
utter ruin. 

To cap this bond of fellowship 
Gompers invited Peter Grassman, vice- 
president of the German Federation, 
to come to the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation in El Paso, Texas, in 
1924 as a fraternal delegate. In his 
address to the convention, Grassman 
said: 

“It is to our American fellow-work- 
ers that I have to express our great 
gratitude for the financial support they 
gave our German trade unions in the 
worst time of the inflation at the end 
of the last year and at the beginning 
of this year. It was your President 
Gompers who after learning about our 
distress immediately appealed in noble 
fashion to the American trade unions 
to assist the German organizations. 
And this appeal has brought fruits 
manifold.” 

There was a somewhat amusing ex- 
perience in connection with the Grass- 
man address. The interpreter who had 
come along with Grassman to interpret 
the speech was rendering a rather 
loose translation of the German labor 
leader’s address. Rising to his feet, 
Gompers stood beside Grassman and 
said, “I will interpret what he has just 
said,” and with a scholarly exactness 
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rendered into English the balance of 
Grassman’s remarks. 

But there is another aspect of Gom- 
pers in his role as a crusader for 
international cooperation. It was at 
this same convention in E] Paso—the 
last over which he ever presided—that 
there was symbolized not only a link 
between the British, German and 
American trade union movements but 
also a close and intimate link with the 
rising Pan-American labor movements. 

One of the most colorful of all of 
the experiences in that historic meet- 
ing was the arrival at the convention 
hall of the representatives of the 
C.R.O.M., the Mexican Federation of 
Labor, many of whom arrived in their 
peon costumes with their many-col- 
ored serapes to share with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in the build- 
ing of a closer bond of international 
understanding. 

At that convention it was that a 
representative of the Mexican govern- 
ment extended a cordial invitation to 
President Gompers and a delegation 
from the American Federation of La- 
bor to come to Mexico City to attend 
the inauguration of General Calles. It 
was at this time that Gompers was 
beginning to experience some rather 
serious physical limitations and had to 
spend a good deal of time in his room 
away from the delegates. When his 
doctors counseled him against going to 
Mexico because of the altitude and the 
possible effect on his heart, Gompers 
with leonine courage said: 

“T must fulfill my mission in helping 
to build a closer link with our neigh- 
bors in Latin America as one more way 
of building a more peaceful world.” 

The story of his trip and of his 
speaking at the Pan-American Federa- 


tion of Labor and the feting which le 
received at the hands of the President 
and people of Mexico—all these are a 
part of the last days of his life. Though 
he knew that he risked his life in this 
last venture for peace Sam Gompers 
would not have had it otherwise. 

When with this last mission of peace 
completed he collapsed in Mexico City, 
he begged to start the homeward trek, 
so that if the end was to come he would 
be able to die on American soil. On 
the 13th of December, in the Hotel St. 
Anthony in San Antonio, Texas, he 
who had been all his life a crusader 
for freedom and who had devoted the 
closing years of his life in helping to 
reconstruct a new world order passed 
on. 

Like Valiant-for-Truth he carried 
his scars of battle with him to his 
grave. 

No words more completely typify 
the spirit of this man and his single- 
ness of purpose through all his years 
than the final message which he en- 
trusted to his co-worker in the Fed- 
eration, James Duncan: 

“Say to the organized workers of 
America that as I have kept the faith, 
I expect that they will keep the faith. 
They must carry on. Say to them that 
a union man carrying a card is not a 
good citizen unless he upholds the in- 
stitutions of our country and a poor 
citizen of our country if he upholds 
the institutions of our country and for- 
gets the obligations of his trade asso- 
ciation.” 

Here we have not only the testa- 
ment of his life but a summons to all 
labor to press forward in that deathless 
cause to which he had dedicated his 
life—the cause of freedom and peace, 
based on social justice. 


Millions More Sought for Housing 


President Roosevelt has asked Con- 
gress to authorize an additional $600,- 
000,000 for emergency housing “to 
meet the minimum needs of the 
1,600,000 workers migrating to war 
centers.” 

“More than ever before in our his- 
tory,” the President told the Congress 
in a special message, “we need houses 
to help win the war. 

“Industry cannot effectively mobilize 
and plants cannot expand with suf- 
ficient rapidity unless there are enough 
houses to bring the worker to the job, 
keep him on the job and maintain his 
efficiency and morale.” 

Thus far, the President pointed out, 
Congress has made available $1,020,- 
000,000 in war housing appropriations. 
He reminded the legislators, however, 


that this is less than one per cent of 
the funds made available for war 
purposes. 

The authorization would be added 
to Lanham Act funds. Under the Lan- 
ham Act program the Washington area 
has received an additional allocation. 
Housing officials said they did not be- 
lieve the Washington area would share 
in the new authorization request, since 
Congress has required special legisla- 
tion for capital needs. A special Lan- 
ham Act amendment to authorize and 
appropriate funds for Washington has 
been before Congress for months, and 
is currently tied up by a controversy 
between the Senate and House over 
its size. 

The A. F. of L. has led the fight for 


decent housing for war workers. 
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TEAMSTERS AND TRANSPORTATION. 
By Samuel E. Hill. 248 pages. Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs. $2.50. 
Upon the steady hands and keen 

eyes of the teamster we are relying as 
much as on the skill of the captains of 
our convoy ships for maintaining un- 
broken the lifeline of war production 
and supplies. 

Our industrial war strength depends 
in a very large measure on our ability 
to move rapidly materials, equipment 
and supplies. The lifeblood of our war 
industries flows through the channels 
of America’s transportation system. 
Inter-city trucking today is a major 
and vital part of this system. 

The trucking industry has achieved 
giant growth almost overnight. In 
1920 there were less than 2,000 trucks 
operating between cities. Today nearly 
100,000 trucks ply our highways. 

A careful appraisal of this industry, 
its organization and its problems has 
long been needed, and Dr. Hill’s book 
is the first and an important step to- 
ward filling this need. 

The trucking industry has been 
highly competitive from the beginning. 
Like other industries in which compe- 
titive pressures are great, it has per- 
sisted in maintaining low and oppres- 
sive labor standards. 

Despite the responsibility placed 
upon the truck drivers for the safety 
of their equipment and their cargo, 
as well as for the safety of the public 
traffic on the highway, the industry 
long subjected these workers to in- 
credibly long hours. 

As recently as ten years ago un- 
organized drivers were receiving $10 
to $12 per week despite exhausting 
work and schedules they were com- 
pelled to maintain. 

Effective and comprehensive organi- 
zation of workers in the over-the-road 
trucking industry was undertaken by 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in 1933. Today the indus- 
try is well organized and is operating 
under union agreements. Hours of 
work have been shortened, wages 
raised, working conditions bettered 
and employment stabilized as the re- 
sult of unionization. 

Dr. Hill’s study is primarily one of 
the union-employer relations in New 
England. The growth of the teamsters’ 
unions is traced over the years and the 
wage and hour policies, standards and 
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working conditions are analyzed in de- 
tail. 

To union executives the chapters on 
costs in the industry, technological 
changes, federal regulation and con- 
tract enforcement will prove to be val- 
uable sources of reference material. To 
all students of labor the New England 
Tri-State Agreement discussed by Dr. 
Hill will prove especially interesting as 
an experiment in the technique of wage 
rate equalization over a period of years. 

In summarizing the role of union- 
ism in the industry, Dr. Hill says: 

“Tt must be said that the union has 
done an efficient job of organizing the 
employes of this industry and has suc- 





ceeded in materially increasing their 
wages and improving their conditions 
of labor. If such an organization did 
not exist, it is probable that * * * 
wages would tend to decline, hours 
would increase and working conditions 
would become less favorable.” 


JAPAN’S INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH. By 
Kate L. Mitchell. 140 pages. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.50. 

This small volume is packed with 
facts most of us should know but don’t. 
On the strength of its war industries 
Japan’s war strength largely depends. 
In order to make a sober estimate of 
the resources of our enemy in the Pa- 
cific, we should know and understand 
how his industrial resources are or- 
ganized and how they gear into his 
powerful war machine. 

Miss Mitchell’s book, prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, is authoritative and 


up-to-date. It gives a highly readable 
account of the rapid industrialization 
of Japan in the last threescore years 
and gives a clear explanation of the 
peculiar characteristics of Japanese in- 
dustry. 

The book is a report rather than an 
interpretation. But it further docu- 
ments the conclusions reached by such 
other eminent students of Japanese in- 
dustry as G. C. Allen and E. H. Nor- 
man regarding the significant charac- 
teristics of the Japanese economy. It 
makes clear, for example, that the prev- 
alence of small-scale production is not 
the sign of economic weakness, but 
only the result of fitting the manufac- 
turing process to conditions prevail- 
ing in Japan. 

On the other hand, it presents evi- 
dence showing that the vast reservoir 
of cheap labor is the result of a semi- 
feudal agrarian system which is unable 
to provide a livelihood for a large part 
of its population and has served to re- 
tard Japanese industrial growth rather 
than to advance it. 


HEARINGS BEFORE SENATE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
H.R. 6736. Government Printing Of- 
fice. Free. 


In the midst of a storm fanned by 
union-haters determined to scrap es- 
tablished labor standards, the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee held 
hearings to determine labor’s part in 
the progress of war production. At 
these hearings President William 
Green presented thoroughly docu- 
mented evidence nailing slanderous 
lies and exposing the widespread pub- 
lic frauds of anti-union propagandists. 

The record of these hearings, which 
also contains testimony of Undersecre- 
tary of War Patterson, Chairman Land 
of the U. S. Maritime Commission, 
Chairman Nelson of the War Produc- 
tion Board, Lieutenant General Knud- 
sen, Secretary of Labor Perkins and 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics Hin- 
richs, brings together statements of 
the top officials responsible for the 
war program, asserting unanimously 
that labor standards should be main- 
tained in war production. 

The transcript of these hearings is 
a book of labor facts every trade 
unionist should have. It may be se- 
cured by writing to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 


writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. 


A ppear- 


ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 


policies. 


But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 


or should be deeply concerned about in these days when our way of life is in peril. 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State— 
The far-reaching economic objectives 
of the Atlantic 
Charter cannot be 
attained by wishful 
thinking. We in 
this country must 
realize that their 
achievement will be 
impossible if we 
fallow policies of 
= soll economic 
nationalism. We 
must realize that our own prosperity 
depends fully as much on prosperous 
conditions in other countries as their 
prosperity depends on ours. We 
must show now, by our positive acts 
of collaboration with other nations 
of like mind, that we are prepared to 
shoulder our full share of responsi- 
bility for the building of a better world. 
With the prospect of a better world 
before them, I am confident that the 
people of our nation and the peoples 
of all the other United Nations will 
relentlessly pursue with unflagging 
zeal our common, paramount objec- 
tive—an early and decisive victory 
over our enemies. 


Charles E. Wilson, president, Gen- 
eral Electric Company—‘Sacrifices” 
are a drug on the 
market today. We 
have been hearing 
altogether too much 
about our individ- 
ual and collective 
sacrifices — our 
tires, pay increases, 
taxes, clothes, pleas- 
ures, opportunities 
to make money, 
and time. These things we are called 
upon to give up are not sacrifices at 
all. They are simply little pieces of 
peacetime selfishness which are scal- 
ing off. The only real sacrifice I can 
think of is the sacrifice of being 
thrown into battle with one hand tied 
behind, no weapon in the other and 
no shield overhead. No matter how 
much is written about the supreme, 
sacred sacrifice of giving one’s life— 
it is not grand or sacred to have a 
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life crippled or blasted away. It is 
stark tragedy and the highest form 
of waste. Each of these men of ours 
loses the whole world, because for 
him it exists only while he lives. Most 
of the so-called collective sacrifices 
aren’t that at all—and I include labor’s 
giving up its right to strike and indus- 
try’s giving up the right to shape its 
independent destiny. We aren’t giving 
up anything—we have no choice about 
it—we want none. Our only compul- 
sion is necessity. We are fighting ‘or 
the right to live and nothing more. 


Colonel A. Robert Ginsburgh, indus- 
trial relations executive, War Depart- 
ment — You mem- 
bers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of 
Labor have joined 
hands with the C. 
I. O. to help win 
this war. I con- 
gratulate the lead- 
ers of both organi- 
zations for their 
patriotic services in 
this great crisis. You represent the 
solid front of labor behind our war 
effort. American management and 
American labor already have per- 
formed several miracles in this war. 
Today we not only have caught up 
with the Axis in the production of 
tanks, we are ahead of them. Ameri- 
can grit and American ingenuity are 
accomplishing feats which all the whips 
of the dictators could not produce. 
The soldiers on the assembly lines are 
the vanguard in the first campaign of 
the war. We have to win that cam- 
paign before our soldiers on the firing 
line can hope to take the battle to the 
enemy. Thanks to you and to the mil- 
lions of other workers in the United 
States, the prospect of victory on the 
home front is growing brighter every 
day. If industry can continue to in- 
crease production at the rate at which 
it has been going since Pearl Harbor, 
we will have no complaint. Our trans- 
portation facilities will have a hard job 
trying to keep up. Hitler has given us 
a longer advance warning than he gave 
Poland or Holland or France. We 











must heed it. It’s up to you to pri- 
vide the sort of leadership which will 
arouse America to speed up deliv- 
eries, which will impose intelligent 
self-discipline on American workers 
everywhere. Your job, and the job of 
the other trade unionists, is to lead. 


Manuel Quezon, President of the 
Philippines—Everywhere the people of 
the Philippines are 
loyal to America 
and determined to 
stand by her in 
testimony of their 
gratitude to the 
government of the 
United States and 
to the American 
people and because 
of their devotion to 
the cause of democracy and freedom. 
In an unequal struggle, in which the 
enemy had an overwhelming superi- 
ority in land, sea and air forces, the 
Filipino soldier, answering the man- 
date of his people, fought with the 
American soldier in defense not only 
of his homeland but also of those 
principles of liberty and justice and 
the right of people to direct their 
own destinies, which constitute the 
greatest advance of the human race 
in its difficult struggle. The triumphs 
which have been obtained up to now 
by the enemy we have always con- 
sidered temporary, inasmuch as we 
have never doubted that final victory 
will be on the side of the people who 
believe in democracy and human liberty. 


Percy Priest, United States Repre- 
sentative from Tennessee—Various 
periodicals are pub- 
lished for the sole 
purpose of creating 
disunity and defeat- 
ism among our peo- 
ple. Such papers 
do our war effort 
a very serious in- 
jury. By giving 
space to statements 
that tend to under- 
mine the faith of the people in the 
integrity and strength of the govern- 
ment, they are giving enemy propa- 
ganda an outlet which the agents of the 
Axis powers could never obtain. I 
share a very deep devotion to the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the press, but in 
time of war it is necessary to forego the 
exercise of many of our inalienable 
rights in order to preserve these rights. 
Therefore, the Department of Justice 
and any other agency which may be 
empowered to do so must quickly take 
action against the subversive press in 
the United States today. 
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